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Appetite ‘A ppeal 4 


OK 


.- ; 
eee it was 90 in the shade and you wese’ 
as thirsty as a sun-baked& sponge and s‘posin’ 
you picked up a magazine and\gaw a color page 
showing a frosty pitcher of Welch’s Grape Juice 
all tinkly with ice and there was a fellow with a 
tall cold one in his hand lookin’ at you, and s’posin’ 
the copy made you actually think you were tasting 
the juice of big bunches of fat purple Concord 
grapes with sumpin’ snappy like ginger ale in it— 
wouldn’t it make you nervous? 


KOLOLO 


It’s easy to put appetite appeal into the adver- 
tising of the Welch Grape Juice Company of West- 
field, N. Y.—because they put it into their products. 


Ee) 


What do you make that you want the world to 
“buy? S’posin’ you let us help you to make folks 
see, smell, feel, hear or taste it through advertising. 
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Between Her Home 
and the Store 


your customer may change her .mind 


.She may have fully intended to buy your 
product when she started, but on the way— 

A car card tipped the scales for another 
brand! 

In the moments just preceding actual pur- 
chase the mind is frequently swerved from 
out-of-sight goods to other articles displayed 
invitingly before the shopper’s very eyes. 

By keeping your name and product before 
the consumer in these crucial moments you 
will hold old customers, capture the unde- 
cided and win hundreds of new buyers. 

Your business needs this stimulus now. 


Interborough Subway & Elevated eestirestias 


cowrotss ARTEMAS WARD Biit8é 
50 Union Square, New York City 
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How a Raw Material Can Be 
Advertised 


Che Pacific Lumber Company Employs Advertising to “Scout” 


for New 


Markets through Many Industries 


By John Allen Murphy 


C= of the large automobile 
companies has been thinking 
for the last couple of years that 
it would like to make a survey of 
the market possibilities for its car 
in every county of the United 
States. To get the information 
it wants, it would be almost nec- 


essary to duplicate Uncle Sam’s 


job in taking his decennial census. 
\ house-to-house canvass would 
have to be made, for this is the 
only way that an accurate list of 
prospects, either immediate or po- 
tential, could be compiled. A man 
may be in the market for an auto- 
mobile for two or three years be- 
fore he shows up in a salesroom. 
min fact, many persons may be in 
a position to buy a car, but will 
never initiate the sale. As pros- 
pects they may remain entirely un- 
known, until some intensive can- 
vasser unearths their existence. 
Life insurance isn’t the only 
business that is up against a 
sluggish prospect list. Any num- 
er of people are mildly inter- 
sted in various propositions, but 
vill not bestir themselves to 
buy until a salesman takes them 
my the neck and leads them to the 
lotted line. And it is surprising 
how long these people may wait 
vefore a salesman calls. Perhaps 
‘ou have several men, in comfort- 
ible circumstances, among your 
acquaintances, who do not own 
\utomobiles. Did you ever ask 
hem why? They will give va- 
ious reasons, but you will be 


startled to learn how many of 
them have not bought, for no 
other reason than that no sales- 
man ever seriously undertook the 
task of selling them. These men 
may have been balancing the mer- 
its of various cars in their minds 
for years, but never came to any 
decision. A good salesman could 
get an order from them in twenty 
minutes. 

For a number of years I have 
been more than casually interested 
in building and loan associations 
from the pure investment stand- 
point. But, would you believe it, 
in all this time no one has ever 
asked me to subscribe. No one 
has ever explained to me just how 
these associations work. I have 
not even been favored with a 
piece of advertising literature: de- 
tailing the methods of these or- 
ganizations. Until the Liberty 
Bond drives, millions of potential 
investors couldn’t tell you the dif- 
ference between a bond and a 
share of stock. Mapy of them 
had frequently been approached 
by “wildcat” salesmen, but they 
had never been called on by the 
representative of a reliable in- 
vestment house. 

Experiences of this sort are 
fairly common. Thousands of 
people are not purchasing certain 
things, not because they cannot 
afford to, but because they have 
not been shown explicitly how 
easy it would be for them to buy. 
That explains why this automobile 


Table of Contents on page 174 
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manufacturer wants a tabulated 
analysis of the country’s car mar- 
ket. He wants to put some sales 
salt on the tails of those fellows 
who have never been asked to buy 
a motor car, 

The manufacturer found, how- 
ever, that a survey such as he 
wants would cost a lot 
of money, probably 
several million dollars. 
He has concluded that 
is more than it is 
worth, and has laid the 
project on the table, at 
least for a time. 

House-to-house can- 
vasses in certain locali- 
ties have been at- 
tempted at various 
times in the automo- 
bile trade, but usually 
have been _ aban- 
doned before getting 
very far.  Stratton- 
Bliss Company, New 
York distributors of 
Dodge cars, did, how- 
ever, put over a suc- 
cessful campaign of 
this kind in New York. 
The story of this drive 
was told in a recent 
issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. In brief, the 
idea of the canvass 
was not to make sales, 
but to get a record of 
prospects, to be used 
by the salesmen later. _- 
The canvassers were 


really scouts sent out on 


to explore the fast- 
nesses of Gotham. 
Scouting as a means 
of exploring the mar- 
ket is being given a 
more important place in the mer- 
chandising curriculum each year. 
The possible demand for certain 
products is scattered through the 
by-ways of business. It is hard to 
chart these without making an 
actual survey of the field itself. 
All of a concern’s business does 
not come from the main thor- 
oughfares. The best prospects 
may be on some side-street, on 
some unknown country lane or 
maybe in some unblazed hinter- 
land. The business received from 


Buried in the 
moist ground for 
600 years 


Westies 


ADVERTISING 
PROPER BACKGROUND TO CONSUMER COPY 
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the accustomed avenues of trade 
may come easily enough, but that 
which comes from remote, unex- 
pected and irregular sources has 
to be sought. It takes a scout to 
locate its whereabouts in the first 
place. 

The door-to-door canvass, as a 


Recently a Redwood log was found buned 
beneath a huge tree, whose rings showed 1's 
life to be 600 years. During those many gen- 
erations— since way back before America was 
discovered. this Redwuod log had lain in the 
wet ground, resisting the combined destruc- 
tive forces of Nature and insect and worm life. 


Gentine 





Then 

own burial ground, where it had rested for six cen‘ unc 
and was sawn into sound lumber, and today is sing 
‘some useful commercial purpose. 


Redwood the Ideal Wood for Casket 

Such are the facts—the reasons for them beir 
Redwood is permeated with a natural preservative 
resistant to all forme rot 


These qualities alone make Redwood of specia 
wood. But to the manufacturer Re wood 
appeal. Its treo fe knot 
wthe fact that when properly se 
oil ast chriah or wrap enny working texture 
ng manufacturing cost by increasing output 
excellent gluing surface result in an unusual abs~r of 





because Redwood caskets are 0 light, transportat 
costs are lower 


Special Facilities for Serving 


5 ae Casket Maker. 
equa 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. OF ILLENOLS 
1108 Lumber Bachange Buihding Chicago 


jicago prompt attention « 
representatives. familias with the needa of thet 


IN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS TO G 


scouting expedition, may be eff 
cient enough, but for most pur 
poses it an  impracticabl 
scheme. The terrible cost of caf 
rying on the work stands s 
riously against it, A 
campaign must be economicall 
conducted. If it is too extrava 
gant, the information or the busi 
ness it may bring is likely 
cost more than it is worth. 

It is for this reason that 
vertising makes a_ satisfacto 
scout. It performs a double du 
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In every city there is 
one newspaper which 
stands out as being 
strikingly high class in 
contents, in clientele, 
and in advertising. 


That newspaper is 


always recognized as 
a powerful newspaper 
—influential out of all 
proportion to the mere 
number of its readers. 


In thecase of the New 
York Evening Post this 
recognition has existed 
for 120 years. 


likely | 
h. 
that ad 
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It not only explores and develops 
markets, but it also makes sales 
at the same time. When properly 
planned, it can both find the un- 
known market and sell it at the 
same time. About as good an ex- 
ample of the employment of ad- 
vertising in this way as I ever 
encountered, is the current cam- 
paign of The Pacific Lumber 
Company. Here advertising is 
doing scout duty with .a ven- 
geance. It is penetrating every 
nook and corner of the lumber 
market carrying its message of 
the practicability of Redwood for 
numerous purposes. It is being 
sent into every unfrequented 
trade channel with the object not 
only of locating new uses for 
Redwood, but also of selling the 
“use” and thus making it easier 
for the company’s salesmen and 
their dealers to get the business 
that results. 

The Pacific Lumber Company is 
the largest manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of California Redwood. 
For several years Redwood has 
been advertised through the me- 
dium of the California Redwood 
Association. This campaign was 
participated in by all the principal 

edwood lumber companies. 
From the educational standpoint 
it was a great success. It carried 
the gospel of this famous Cali- 
fornia wood to thousands of 
persons who formerly had no ap- 
preciation of its merits. From 
the sales point of view, however, 
the association campaign was not 
strategetically in a position to do 
full justice to all the participating 
companies. Several of them had 
no distribution in the East or 
Mid-West, and therefore the ad- 
vertising could not very well be 
pushed into all the specialized in- 
dustries where Redwood could- be 
used. For this reason it was 
necessary to make the copy pretty 
general. Cf course, there was a 
lot to be said in a general way. 
The beauty and durability of Red- 
wood, and its resistance to fire 
and rot and its adaptability for 
some purposes where most woods 
could not be used, furnished a 
galaxy of talking points. These 
Redwood qualities were almost 
entirely unknown to the great 
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mass of people in the Eastern and 
Central States. The association 
campaign did make these folks 
realize that such a lumber as Red- 
wood exists. It put the word 
“Redwood” into their vocabu- 
laries. If the association drive 
accomplished nothing else, it 
would have amply justified itself. 

The time came, however, in the 
selling of Redwood when it 
seemed advisable. to adopt more 
strenuous advertising methods. It 
became necessary to take folks 
who had been theoretically inter- 
ested in Redwood by the ears and 
conduct them to a lumber yard to 
get some action on that interest. 
It became necessary to send an 
advertising scout into all those 
specialized industries where Red- 
wood could be used and where the 
association advertising had not 
sufficiently penetrated. Also, the 
time had arrived when more ener- 
getic sales co-operation with the 
advertising was required. Indi- 
vidual companies could not, very 
well, give such co-operation to 
an association campaign. 


WHY IT ADVERTISED ON ITS OWN 
ACCOUNT 


For these and other reasons, 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
deemed it advisable to advertise 
on its own account. This com- 
pany has been the largest con- 
tributor to the association funds, 
and has, therefore, been indirectly 
an advertiser of considerable size 
for several years. Naturally, 
though, its advertising investment 
will be much larger under the 
new arrangement. 

This cropping out of a large in- 
dividual advertiser from an asso- 
ciation campaign is a ~~ 
development. Such has been the 
course of advertising in several 
industries. Usually a few com- 
panies start in advertising sepa- 
rately. Often they find the 
educational work to be done in 
the trade is so tremendous that it 
absorbs practically all of their ap- 
propriation. They feel that their 
non-advertising competitors are 
getting as much benefit from 
their efforts as they are deriving 
themselves. At this stage an 
association is often organized. 
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, You can’t keep 
‘ ive boy down! 
: alive boy down! 
any P B°r aspirations recognize no boun- 
tise daries! . That keen boy desire to 
_ learn; to “know what it’s made of,” or 
ov be “what's inside of it” or “what makes it 
ads, : go” is an in-born ambition that must 
- eo cal oo be served! 
ly, tag Correspondence Schools have done 
ent ~ i ae a wonderful job for boys who read 
the : sags ’ THE AMERICAN BOY. Hundreds 
: of boys have been headed right for 
in- ee < their life’s work; hundreds have been 
'S0- el inspired to think constructively! 
ical ' Courses in popular studies have 
the brought out latent abilities that will 
‘ral pay dividends to the whole nation! 


mn- a ; THE 
pa- ¢ ; 
: AMERICAN Boy 


in 
. “ : , Best 

it se memes aha eae 

ap- Do you realize the sales field thrown wide 
eir open to you by THE AMERICAN BOY? 
are 500,000 eager, receptive, full-of-do boy readers 
om every month! Age average 15% to 16 years! 
ing THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


an (Member A. B. C.) 
ed. Branch Offices; 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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This book lists every town 
in the United States of 500 


inhabitants or over 





Third 
Edition 


335 Pages—1920 Census Figures 


—contains the population figures of the 1920 Census 
and marks their first appearance in such complete 
form. It has, also, many other tables necessary for an 
analysis of markets. It is the only book of its kind 
published. 


It lists by states every city and town’in the United 
States of 500 inhabitants and over, with its county. 
The cities and towns of each state are arranged in 
convenient classifications according to size. This 
enables you to tell at a glance how many cities there 
are of any size in any state or in the United States as 
a whole. For example, there are seven cities of over 
100,000 in Ohio, and only one in Illinois. Pennsylvania 
has thirteen cities of 50,000 and over—while Texas, 
which is more than five times as large in area, has only 
five cities of such size. 


The 68 cities of over 100,000 are listed in the order 
of their size. The 144 cities of over 50,000 are given 
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with their populations in 1910 and 1920, showing their 
increase or decrease. 79 of these have increased over 25%. 


Number of dealers in various trades; 
Income Tax Returns; Automobiles 
owned, etc., by states or cities. 


In addition to the census figures this book gives the 
number of wholesale and of retail dealers in the lead- 
ing trades by states and in cities of 50,000 and over. 
In all there are 30 separate classifications, including 
automobile supplies, garages and repair shops, shoes, 
tobacco, confectionery, department stores, drugs, elec- 
trical supplies, furniture, general stores, grocery, hard- 
ware, jewelry, men’s furnishings and sporting goods, etc. 


As an index of purchasing power of the various 
states and cities, it contains corporation and personal 
income and tax returns for 1918, subscriptions to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan and many other interesting and 
useful tables, all conveniently arranged. 


Firms that use this book 
—What they think of it 


Joseph Campbell Company, United ome Rubber Com- 
pany, Eastman Kodak Company, Swift & Company, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Libby, McNeill & Libby, and many 
others of the country’s largest firms. 


One sales manager writes, ‘I have found your book giving 
the details of population and its distribution, as you have 
arranged it, the most practical and useful data on population 
available for my use in marketing a toed product and follow- 
ing the work of salesmen.” 


Another says, “I was not aware that a book of this kind 
had been published, and in my opinion it should be in the 
possession of every live sales manager in the United States, 
and if used properly it should show to many concerns that 
they are not getting the business they should in certain 
sections of the country.” 


We shall be glad to send a copy on receipt of five dollars 
($5.00). If you wish to return the book in five days, we will 
refund yout money. Address—J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Statistical Department, 244 Madison Ave., New York. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BOSTON « CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND LONDON 
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Sometimes it starts to advertise 


and thus takes over the purely 
educational part of the industry’s 
promotion, and leaves the indi- 
vidual companies free to stress 
the strictly selling side of their 
propositions. The paint industry 
is a case in point. The paint 
manufacturers always have been 
strong advertisers, but a great 
proportion of their efforts was 
necessarily devoted to paint edu- 
cation. Now the “Save-the-Sur- 
face” drive has taken over much 
of the educational work of the in- 
dustry and has left the individual 
members free to employ advertis- 
ing for the development of their 
own businesses. It is interesting 
to note that when this stage arrives, 
an industry often does more ad- 
vertising than ever. Certainly that 
is the situation in the paint busi- 
ness. 

Thus we see there is no in- 
herent conflict between the ad- 
vertising of the association and 
the advertising of the units in it. 
They really supplement each 
other. I want to make this point 
clear. The Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany is not advertising Redwood 
because the advertising of the as- 
sociation failed. The company 
merely stepped in as a separate 


advertiser at a logical place so as" 


to carry on intensive promotion 
work that the association could 
not do. 

While it is true that the adver- 
tising of the association was dis- 
continued for a time, it is now 
under way again, running stronger 
than ever. The object of the as- 
sociation’s advertising is to edu- 
cate; the purpose of The Pacific 
Lumber Company’s advertising is 
to sell. One supplements the 
other. This difference between 
the two campaigns is well ex- 
plained in a few paragraphs 
which appear in a manual gotten 
out by the association. It says: 

“The 1921 policies of the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association in- 
volve certain fundamental changes 
in its relation to the selling or- 
ganizations of member companies, 
and to the public. These changes 
are dictated primarily by a clear 
recognition of the fact that the 
association cannot sell, hence 
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ought not to initiate any of the 
contracts leading up to sales, 
either with the public or with the 
trade. 

“Accordingly the consumer ad- 
vertising of the association will 
be identified merely by its trade- 
mark. This advertising will carry 


° 
Build Your Home of REDWOOD 
° ° 
and Preserve its Personality 
In mansion or bungalow. the use of Redwood for exterior construc. 
thon and finish will do more than any other one thing to preserve 
the personabty of a frame, or stone and wood house. 
Redwood resists rot cause it is free from pitch and other 
Every fibre of Redwood is im- Me * 
pregnated by nature with & snd coly extimguaien 
preservative which prevents the — 
fungi. Properly seasoned, Red 
woud 1 subject to a minimum of 
. shrinking and swelbng. 
Climatic conditions and earth 
meousture do not weaken or rot 
od 


bastt of the best lumber 


Also resists fire Sheet No. 11, “Residential Building 
Redwood reduces, the fire heserd, be = Masteriaks. 


a] THE PacaFiC LUMBER Oc -— 


Te Large Menon sera ond Crsrsoanes wf ( abihoreee 


AN APPEAL TO THE BIGGEST MARKET— 
THE HOME BUILDER 


no address and will invite no cor- 
respondence. The association will 
send out no booklets or other ad- 
vertising literature to the public. 
“What the association can do, 
ought to do, and will do to the 
best of its ability is to increase 
and stabilize the demand for Red- 
wood, and thereby reduce the sell- 
ing cost of ‘member companies. 
“Association advertising will 
undertake to arouse consumer and 
trade interest in Redwood and 
to carry that interest along the 
natural trade channels through 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Posting Represents 


F-O-R-C-E 


Applied to Advertising 
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It is not only “SIZE,” 
“COLOR,” “REPETI- 
TION” and “FORCE” 
that make Posters Pay. It 
is the way in which they 
are used. 


NORDHEM 
SERVICE 


makes the most of poster 
opportunities. 
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The impact of this 
FORCE, properly ap- 
plied, makes a lasting 
impression. 


THE NORDHEM 
COMPANY’S staff of 
experienced posting spe- 
cialists can aid greatly in 
giving this FORCE 
proper direction. 


IVAN -B:NORDHEM COMPANY 
Poster Advertising in the United States and Canada 


“= rk City UX. Chicago Pi whe 
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Surface” 
Plans 


“Make 1922 the Greatest Paint and 
Varnish Year,” is the battle-cry of the 
“Save the Surface” Campaign Com- 
mittee, adopted at its recent meeting 
in New York. A meeting with pub- 
lishers of trade papers in the paint and 
varnish and hardware field was held in 
Philadelphia on August 10, at which 
time their support in accomplishing this 
objective was solicited. Full page ad- 
vertising space in ten trade papers is 
being used, marking the first time the 
association has been in the business 

ers. The 1922 national advertising 
wilt be greatly increased and the slogan 
“Save the Surface and You Save All” 
will be featured more strongly than 
ever. 


“Save the Campaign 


H. W. Allen with Houston 
Post” 


H. W. Allen, recently advertising 
manager of the Boston Record has 
come advertising manager of the Hous- 
ton, Tex. Post. Mr. Ilen had opre- 
viously been with the Springfield, Mass. 
Union, Rutland, Vt., Herald, Portiand, 
Me., Express, and Worcester, Mass., 
Telegram. 


Arrow Film Campaign from 
Snodgrass & Gayness 


Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, New York, have ..~ com- 
missioned by the Arrow Film Co 
tion, New York, to prepare and direct 
a special campaign of advertising in con- 
nection with film productions by James 
Oliver Curwood and other writers. 


Farm Paper Campaign from 
Charles Agency 


The Charles Advertising Service, 
New York, will undertake a campaign 
in farm papers for the agricultural div- 
ision—hollow tile barns, silos, houses, 
etc.—of the National Fire Proofing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. The cam- 
paign will start in October. 


A National Leather Campaign 
Coming 

The United. States Leather Corpora 
tion of Cleveland expects to begin a 
national campaign on manufactured 
leathers shortly after January 1. 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, have secured this account. 


New Zealand Agency Director 
in New York 


Frank J. Goldberg, managing director 
of The Goldberg Advertising Agency. 
Ltd., Wellington, New Zealand, has 
arrived in New York, where he intends 
to stay for a while in order to make a 
study of American advertising agencies. 
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Associated Dailies of Florida 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The first annual meeting of the 
Associated Dailies of Florida was hel: 
at Deland, Fla., August 13. At this 
meeting seventeen daily newspapers wer 
represented. During the morning ses 
sion advertising, circulation, labor an: 
newsprint came in for discussion. 

On August 14 a meeting was held at 
Daytona Beach. At that meeting the 
following officers were elected. Pres 
dent, Major Quimby Melton, Jacksor 
ville, a | vice-president, Ed 
ward L Taylor, Miami, Herald; secre 
tary, Clayton od Codrington, "Deland 
News; treasurer, W. M. Pepper, Gaines 
ville Sun. The directors are: Majo: 
Lew B. Brown, St. Petersburg Indepe: 
dent, R. B. Brossier, Orlando Reporte: 
Star, Harry Brown, Lakeland Telegran 
and T. E. Fitzgerald, Daytona New: 

The association has a membership oi! 
twenty-two, and meets four times a 
year, the next meeting to be held at 
Miami, November 15. 


Death of C. S. Von Posttgen 


a S. Poettgen, head of th 

S. Von Poettgen, Inc., advertising 
EF of Detroit, died at Detroit o 
August 11 in his ‘forty-second year. 
In 1915 Mr. Von Poettgen resigned 
from Fuller & Smith, Cleveland adver 
tising agency, to establish the agency 
which bore his name at Detroit. He 
had been engaged in advertising work 
for a number of years previous to his 
connection with Fuller & Smith, in 
Atlanta, Cincinnati and New York 


C. E. Walberg with Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


C. E. Walberg, recently general man 
ager of the New York offices of th 
Wm. H. Rankin Company, is now asso 
ciated with Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Chicago. Mr. Walberg had been with 
the Rankin organization for nine years 
During the war Mr. Walberg was with 
the Committee on Public Information 
and the United States Employment 
Service. 


Ames Holden McCready 
Account for Muller 


Ames Holden McCready, Limited 
makers of Ames Holden Auto Shoes 
and Footwear, on August 15 retained the 
R. Sykes Muller Co., Limited, of Mon 
treal, to handle their advertising an 
merchandising campaigns. 


D. Morris-Jones with Stroud 
& Brown 


D. Morris-Jones formerly with Sack 


heim & Scherman, and Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., New York, has been made vice- 
president of Stroud & Brown, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York. 
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Who Is Your Bond Salesman? 


You I make the productive years more productive. and brighten your Prospect 
happy old age, if you think how you are answering these questions : 
investment shall I make? Who will advise me? From wbom shall I wore 


By William E. Hooper 
Mustrated by Gordon Grany 
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When you invest money 
are you reasonably sure 


it is safe? 


Do you know how to find 
out everything you 
should know about the 
“proposition?” 


William E. Hooper, in 
Collier’s, gives some 
sound advice on invest- 
ing—advice that will save 
you money. 


Read the Ten Questions 
to Ask a Security Sales- 
man in “Who Is Your 
Bond Salesman?” in 
Collier’s for August 20. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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You will make the productive years more productive. and brighten your prospects 
\ of happy old age. if you think bow you are answering these questions: ~ What 
\ investment shall I] make? Who will advise me? From «bom shall I buy?* 


By William E. Hooper 


Dustrated by Cordow Grams 
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“proposition?” 
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Baltimoreans Spent 


” .> oo 
neg gone rm i 
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ry ‘ , 

et € T« 4 * Ss " 


in TwelveMonths~ 


UCH an expenditure means that nearly half of the city’s population 
oes to the movies daily. This reflects a buying power tremen- 

dously big and active. 
And hundreds of manufacturers with all kinds of products to sell 
reach this buying power through The NEWS and The AMERICAN 
—an exceedingly high grade combination that offers a thorough adver- 
tising cover with two-thirds of its strength evening strength in an 
evening newspaper town. 
As to general character, The AMERICAN, the oldest or second oldest 
newspaper in the United States, might be termed the New York Herald 
of the South, while The NEWS, a strong, virile evening paper, by its 
fearless, aggressive, yet always sane and fair policy, has come to be the 
favorite daily newspaper of practically all classes of Baltimore people. 
Both are Associated Press papers and both enjoy New York Frenld 
Cable Service. Competing organizations built up the circulations of 
these two papers and separate “— maintain them today; hence your 
message in The NEWS and The AMERICAN will reach the widest 
range of different homes in Baltimore and Maryland. 


Combined net paid circulation, daily and Sunday, approximately 185,000. 
Rate on contract for 1,000 lines or more, 30c daily, 35¢ Sunday. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday: 


Whe Baltimore American} 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


. EB. Lee i 
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Ours Is a Tough 


Old Problem, Too, 


Railroads Tell Farmers 


Run Campaign in Agricultural Papers to Explain Why Freight Rates 
Cannot Yet Fall Like Farm Produce Prices 


By Martin Hussobee 


Yorkin more than a passing 
thought to every big execu- 
tive, especially those who have to 
anticipate possible troubles with 
customers, is a campaign which is 
to start at the end of the present 
month in the farm press. This 
is a campaign by the 
railroads —an appeal 


but the farmers still have to pay 
war-time freight rates on those 
products. That, they say, is com- 
pleting their ruin. 

In their grievance against the 
freight rates the farmers, it is 
believed, have all the makings for 





to farmers in the 
matter of freight 
rates. 
Apart from the in- 
herent interest of the 
question itself, 
is more impor- 
tant here is the fact 
that for the purpose 
of explaining the posi- 
tion which, they say, 


The RAL 


The Farmers and the Railroads 


The farmer has a real problem. The prices of all his products have declined 
much more than 


have been adva 


Face Exactly the Same Problem 


the prices of the things he must buy 
LWAYS HAVE EXACTLY THE SAME PROBLEM. Whilerates 
nced, expenses have increased NEARLY TWICE AS MUCH 





makes reduction of 
freight charges on 
farm products impos- 

at the moment, 





‘What has happened to the 
Railroads since 1916 


iri 60% 
Increase oo Expenses Ez 1 1 0% 








railroads are 

advertising. 

This ‘is the real step 
in advance, 

That the railroads 
the im- 
mense usefulness of 
explaining is in itself 
no little thing. But 
the great thing is 
this. The railroads 
now seem to have 
realized, as have so 
many other big indus- 
trial institutions, that 
the best, and virtually 
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High Costs Make He Nigh Reslway Rates 


REDUCED until the cost of these things 
Drought down 


Present Railway Retes Are Caused By 
Laber Cost, Not 
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the only, way for 
making their explana- 
tions of their situa- 
tion effective is by 
use of frank statements over their 
own names in paid advertising 


COPY THAT 


some time the farmers 

nave been feeling considerably 
aggrieved with the railroads. The 
ss on farm products have 
en almost to pre-war levels, 


TELLS PARALLEL STORIES OF THE FARMERS’ 
AND THE RAILROADS’ PROBLEMS 


an agitation which the railroads 
might find worse than just awk- 
ward to contend with once it got 
well under way. 

The voice of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley can make itself heard 
these days—and it is by no means 
a’mere faint echo by the time it 

17 
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reaches Washington, D. C. Backed 
by the outcry of the farmers of 
the rest, of the country, the call 
for help might readily gain a 
response, such as the railroads say 
would be entirely at their expense. 
The increasing political influence 
of the farmer is something not to 
be lightly treated, let alone ig- 
nored. 

Hence the advertising campaign 
of the railroads to the farmers to 
soothe their disgruntled feelings 
and ward off a most unwelcome 
agitation by explaining some of 
the things in railroad matters 
which the farmer finds it hard to 
understand. The campaign is an 
excellent example of the modern 
method of meeting a difficulty of 
this sort. 

Like the electric light and power 
companies, the coal producers and 
other big concerns which have 
found themselves in difficult situa- 
tions due to changed conditions 
and have united to tell their mes- 
sage to the public, the railroad 
companies are unitedly address- 
ing the farmers through their or- 
ganization, the Association of 
Railway Executives. Every big 
railroad system in the country 
is represented. Farm papers 
throughout the country will be 
used. 

Instead of waiting until faced 
by a powerfully organized move- 
ment, full grown and actually at 
work, and then trying to meet it 


by each fighting single-handed 
and without any united policy— 
probably making matters worse 


rather than better—the railroads, 
by adopting this advertising 
policy, are able to jump into the 
field and do a great deal of dis- 
armament work. It is easy to 
see how much more effective this 
plan must be. 

For the purposes of the cam- 
paign the Association of Railway 
Executives is working from both 
New York and Chicago. The ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi is 
being handled from New York. 
Chicago is taking care of the ter- 
ritory west of the Big River. It is 
understood, however, that the 


same copy will be used through- 
out, with perhaps a few additions 
to meet peculiarly local conditions. 
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The first piece of copy draws a 
bold and striking parallel between 
the situation of the farmer and 
that of the railroads. It is headed 
with an illustration of an express 
train rushing by and a farmer 
pausing in his work to wave his 


hat to it. Here is what the rail- 
roads say: 
RUNNING FARMS AND RUNNING RAIL 
ROADS 
(1) The Farm Under Private 


Ownership: Back in January, 1917 
there was a farmer who had a goc 


farm, which was worth $20,000. H 
had good horses and livestock, wit 
fences, buildings, wagons, plows and 
other implements in good repair. 

In the three previous years tl 
farmer had made a living on this 
farm, and after all expenses were paid 


found that he had made a profit of 
little over a thousand dollars a year- 
a little over 5 per cent on the vali 
of his farm. 

He had applied sufficient fertilize 
each year, and his land was in goo 
condition for future production, 

(2) The Farm Under Government 
Control: But, because it was necessat 
to help win the war. the Governme 
took possession of this farm, held 
for twenty-six months and promised to 
pay the farmer a rental equal to what 
he had made in the three previous 
years. 

The Government doubled the wages 
of the farm hands and shortened thei 
working hours. 

It established working conditions 
under which it took many more men to 
do the same work, and under which 
oftentimes, men were paid for work 
not done. 

But the Government did not put or 
the farm the amount of fertilizer nec 


essary. It let the fences get into bad 
repair; the roofs of some of the build 
ings leaked. The farm implements 


fell into bad repair. Nor did the Gov 
ernment replace all the tools that wer: 
worn out. 

The Government promised 
the damages, 


to pay f 
but up to date the farm«e 


hasn’t got all of his money, thoug! 
he needs it badly to keep going. 
(3) Back to Private Ownershi 


Again: At the end of 
months the Government turned thx 
farm back to its owner. 

All the farmer’s tools and wagon 
had been put indiscriminately in 
pool and used:on one farm or anothe 
regardless of ownership. Naturally n 
one had taken as good care of the 
as the farmer would have taken of h 
own implements. 

At the same time the Governmer 
required the farmer to continue wa 
time wages and working conditions. 

It would not permit him to decreas 
wages nor to require a better day’ 
work without exhaustive hearings be 
fore a Government board. 

The prices of his farm products ha 
increased somewhat, but not earl 
enough to cover increased wages an 
the increases in the cost of all his suy 


the twenty-si 
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ies—so that in 1920 he made just 
52 net profit on the farm which be- 
fore the war was good for $1,000 net 
proht. 

At the same time the demand for 
his products began to fall, and for some 

them there was hardly a market at 

y price. Then many people began 

tell the farmer that he could make 

yney if he would reduce the prices ot 
all his products, although on account 

high wages he was already selling 
some of his stuff without profit, and 
even below cost. 

(4) Parallel Case of the Railroads: 
This farm is imaginary, but compare 
item by item and you have a true 
picture of the railroad situation. 

Although the railroads could not earn 
their operating expenses and taxes in 
January and February, it was July 1 

this year before they could get any 

lief from high wages. And then 
there was deducted from their payroll 
ly $375,000,000 — say one-sisth — of 
the increase of the past four years. 


The second full-page advertise- 
ment in the campaign goes a step 

farther in the parallel; and is 

aded by a sketch of some of 
the farmer’s produce being loaded 
onto a train, This advertisement 
is reproduced herein. Matters 
have changed a little for the bet- 
ter since the figures given were 
prepared, but they are still 
roughly accurate. 

The third piece of copy declares 
that the troubles of the railroads 
are not due to “watered” stock. 
Each advertisement ends_ with 
some such line as “Those desir- 
ing further information on the 
railroad situation can secure it by 
addressing the offices of the Asso- 
ciation,” 

This invitation to the farm- 
ers to get in touch with the 
railway chiefs is a very effective 
touch, It completes the task of 
the copy and ought to make the 
Cc impaign entirely successful for 
the purpose for which it was 
p we The farmer who is feel- 
ing sore cannot but feel better 

, oren an opportunity to blow 

his surplus steam. 

"ieee Ford’s railway managers 
state that they have turned the 
iormer loss on the old Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton into a profit 
of $500,000 in their first six 
months. Maybe in time all the 
railroads will overcome their war 
handicap, and get into a similarly 
happy condition. Meanwhile, they 

e to be congratulated on the wis- 
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dom of their campaign to the 
farmers. Apparently the old at- 
titude of the railroads is gone for- 
ever. On this the public is to be 
congratulated. 


Mr. Babson Likes to Keep "Em 
Worried 


Bapson’s STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
We testey Hits, Mass., Aug. 13, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Replying to your criticism on my let- 
ter by Roy Dickinson, will first say that 
I appreciate very much the spirit in 
which Mr. Dickinson has written it. 
His statement was fair and put in a 
way that makes me feel that we would 
agree pretty much were we able to sit 
down and talk things over. 

The difficulty with us is, however, that 
statistics show prices are ultimately de 
termined, not by costs, but by demand. 
Demand determines prices. Costs must 
be adjusted ultimately accordingly. We 
all hate to admit this economic truth, 
especially about our own special busi- 
ness, but unfortunately it is true. 
Therefore, the Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization was obliged to take exception 
to the fundamental purpose underlying 
the series of the otherwise exceptionally 
good articles appearing ten months ago 
in your excellent paper. 

Regarding the criticism of giving or- 
ders only month by month, will say that 
we would not advise this as a permanent 
thing. We plan our advertising for 
months in advance, but we are not let- 
ting our publishers know of these plans 
at this time. The special contract which 
Mr. Dickinson quotes is al! right in 
theory, but if practiced publishers won’t 
reduce rates so long as their circulation 
holds up and the amount of business 
holds up. The only way to get rates 
reduced is to keep the publishers wor- 
ried and this can be done only by 
giving the business to them in driblets, 
even though the campaign is planned 
for a long and —e aS gerted. 

Basson, 
President. 





Foster & Kleiser Buy Sacra- 
mento Plant 


Foster & Kleiser, outdoor advertising 
organization with branches throughout 
the Pacific Coast, has purchased the 
plant of, W. H. Funk ompany, out- 
door advertising organization of Sac- 
ramento, Cal., and is now operating 
the plant as a branch, with W. H. 
Funk remaining as manager. 


Boston “Advertiser” and 
“Record” Merged 


Two Boston newspapers owned by 
William Randolph Hearst, the Adver- 
tiser, morning, and the Record, eve- 
ning, have been merged. The combined 
newspapers will be published with 
morning and evening editions under the 
name of Advertiser. 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx’s New 
Retail Aid 


_ Hart Schaffner & Marx are adver- 
tising in Boston and Chicago news- 
papers, as well as in business papers, an 
offer to help those desirous of buying 
or selling clothing stores. The an- 
nouncement states: 

“If you want to buy a clothing busi- 
ness, or sell one, there is somebody 
who would like to do business with 
you. It is not always easy to find 
the right man for your proposition. 

“We have many requests during 
the course of a year for both kinds 


of deals. Some want to sell, some 
want to buy. It occurs to us that 
we might be helpful to both sides 


without any expense to either if we 
offered our services as a _ clearing 
house for buyers or sellers of cloth- 
ing businesses. Anybody, whether 
customers of ours or not, may take 
advantage of it. We want proposi- 
tions that will bear investigation, as 
we shall expect to investigate every 
such case before we go far with it. 

“We know of a good opportunity 
now of a retail business established 
for 50 years with a fine prestige, doing 
$250,000 a year, in @ good city. The 
senior partner died and his interests 
were withdrawn. The surviving mem- 
ber of the firm wants a partner with 
capital.” 


W. A. Smith Returns to 
Mercer Motors 


W. A. Smith has returned to the 
Mercer Motor Company, Trenton, N. J., 
as poaeeel sales manager. 

The Mercer Motor Company was re 
cently withdrawn from the Hare’s Mo- 
tors group and reorganized. 

No advertising agency has been ap- 
pointed by the reorganized company. At 
present all advertising matters are be- 
ing attended to by the factory sales 
department of the company at Tren- 
ton, o Je 


What Advertising Did for 
Granite Monuments 


At the first day of their convention, 
executives of the Granite Manufactur 
ing Association of California announced 
that the sale of granite monuments and 
blocks in California has been __in- 
creased over one million dollars 
through advertising. The association, 
as a result, pledged itself to a policy of 
still wider advertising in order to be 
better able to meet the competition of 
Eastern producers. 


“The Army and Navy Jour- 
nal” Has New Owner 


The Army and Navy Journal, New 
York, has been purchased by Brig. 
Gen. Henry J. Reily, who becomes pub- 
lisher and editor. Major R. C. Bains 
has been appointed business manager. 
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Advertising Prominent in Chi- 
cago’s Pageant of Progress 


Advertising was well represented in 
Chicago’s Pageant of Progress, July 30 
to August 14. About twenty booths 
of displays were given over entirely to 
advertising in one of the principal ex- 
hibit sections. These booths were given 


a place of decided prominence near 
the entrance to one of the long exhibit 
halls. 

The Advertising exhibit was a 


ranged under the general auspices of 
the Advertising Council of The Chi 
cago Association of Commerce. 


Changes in Williamsport “Sun” 


Allen P. Perley, president of the Sun 
and News Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the Williamsport, Pa., Sux 
has disposed of his holdings in that 
company and retired from the organiza 


tion. George E. Graff, publisher, and 
general manager of the paper, who 
bought Mr. Perley’s holdings has been 


elected to succeed him as president 
W. I. N. Cox, business manager is now 
treasurer and is a member of the board 
of directors. 








New Account for Randall 
Agency 

The Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit, 
advertising agency has secured the ad- 
vertising account of the Detroit Lubri 
cator Co. and is now placing orders in 
a list of trade papers. 

This agency is also sending out 
orders to newspapers in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coast States for The 
Aladdin Co. 


L. M. Bradley with New Era 
Spring Co. 

L. M. Bradley has been appointed 
sales manager of the New Era Spring 
& Specialty Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Mr. Bradley was formerly general man 
ager of the Motor & Accessory Manu 
facturers Association. He was at one 
time advertising manager of American 
Motorist. 


J. I. Wood With Koch’s Rail- 


road Magazines 

A New York office has been estab 
lished by Koch’s List of Railroad Mag 
azines, Chicago. J. Irland Wood has 
been made manager of this new office 
Mr. Wood was formerly in the West 
ern office of the Home Friend Publish 
ing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Shingle Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 


The business peeee advertising 0! 
the H. M. Reynolds Shingle Company. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer 
of asphalt shingles, is being placed by 
John L. Wierengo & Staff, advertising 
agency, Grand Rapids. 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Selling Electrical Supplies 
and Devices in 


Philadelphia 


“The City of Homes” and “The World’s Workshop” (as 
Philadelphia is popularly known) is the Third Largest 
Market in America for 

Electric Machinery 

Electric Light Fixtures 
Electric Sweeping Devices 
Electric Washing Machines 
Electric Cooking Appliances 
Electric Refrigerating Outfits 
Electric Automobiles 
Electric Medical Devices 

390,000 separate dwellings, 16,000 stores, and 8,000 manufac- 
turing planis within its city limits are constantly buying 
equipment of this kind. 

Have you noticed how many electric device concerns have 
chosen The Philadelphia Bulletin for their advertising, par- 
ticularly Saturdays? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


"ver yoody 4 paid daily average circulation for 
reads the July: 485,275 copies a day. 
Bulletin No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin, 

The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 

(Copyright 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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Only ] out of every 
* 





\, NLY 604,422 business con- 


the 20,000,000 individuals en- 
gaged in these concerns only 393,000 
have incomes of $5,000 per year or 
more—only one out of fifty! 


The business market of 604,422 ac- 
tive concerns is made up of different 
lines of industry, trade, commerce and 
transportation. Each of these lines 
has its own Business Paper, carrying 
detailed and exclusive business news 
of the field it covers to all buying 
authorities therein. 


These figures give an idea of the rel- 
atively small extent and high concen- 
tration of the business market. They 
make clear two facts:— 


First, that the enormous buying- 
power of the business market lies 
in relatively few hands. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS 


cerns make a yearly profit! Of 






PAPERS, INC. 
With 122 member papers 


50. 





“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 
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Second, that those with business 
buying - power can be definitely 


known and intensively solicited. 


Thoroughly covering a// the buying 
authorities in this rich market, and 
no others, the Business Papers offer 
the most intensive yet inexpensive ad- 
vertising media available. 


With 122 member publications of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., in 
54 different lines, there is a direct 
medium to each group in the business 
market. 


Full information on business markets 
and media is at once available upon 
request—let us help you pick the 
paper concentrating on 100% of your 
buying possibilities, with 100% reader 


interest, too,—a wasteless, economical - 


and potent selling influence, especially 
at this time. 





Headquarters 220 West 42d Street 


54 different fields of 
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July Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the month of July, 1921, 
is striking evidence of The Daily News’ supremacy in the six-day 
field in the following important classifications: 


Automobiles - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 52,794 lines, 
Next highest score, 49,770 lines. 6 days against 


Books- - - - - - - - - - = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 3,346 lines. 
Next highest score, 3,294 lines. 6 days against 


Churches - - - - - = = = = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 3,849 lines. 
Next highest score, 292 lines. 6 days against 


Clothing - - - - - - = = - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 132,195 lines. 
Next highest score, 117,884 lines. 6 days against 


Department Stores - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 330,086 lines. 
Next highest score, 155,061 lines. 6 days against 


Educational - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 10,885 lines. 4 
6 days against 


Next highest score, 9,179 lines. 
THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


Out of the Loop Stores 
6 days against 
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The Daily News, 48,966 lines. 
Next highest score, 18,863 lines. 


Foodstuffs- - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 39,866 lines. ‘ 
Next highest score, 31,488 lines. 6 days against 


Furniture - - - - - - - - = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 22,992 lines. ‘ 
6 days against 


Next highest score, 13,824 lines. 
THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


Household Utilities - - 
6 days against 


The Daily News, 8,283 lines. 
Next highest score, 3,318 lines. 


Musical Instruments - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 13,761 lines. 
Next highest score, 12,677 lines. 


Real Estate - - - - - - - - THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 4,771 lines. 
Next highest score, 3,910 lines. 6 days against 


Shoes - - - - - - - - = = = THE DAILY NEWS FIRST 


The Daily News, 24,914 lines. 
Next highest score, 17,754 lines. 6 days against 


Total Display Advertising - tae parry xews FIRST 


The Daily News, 827,112 lines. 
Next highest score, 664,022 lines. 6 days against 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service 
subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers. 
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How We Turn Old Customers 


into Salesmen 


A Follow-up Campaign of Testimonial Letters, Prepared by the 
Manufacturer 


By H. V. Scott 


Vice-President and General Manager, Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


“HOW many of our buyers 
are really satisfied cus- 
tomers ?” 

We have asked ourselves this 
question many times, but I don’t 
believe we ever had a true answer 
until we put into use a plan to test 
customers, which I shall describe. 

It is not safe to conclude that 
every customer who has not made 
a complaint is satisfied. Neither is 
it safe to conclude that customers 
who have reordered, are fully 
served. Many dissatisfied custom- 
ers never make complaint to the 
company at all. Their kicks are 
very often made to neighbors, 
which frequently results in spoil- 
ing some prospective business. 
Sometimes those very neighbors 
have had it in mind to buy from 
the same concern, but when they 
learn of the dissatisfaction of one 
of that firm’s customers, they 
usually buy elsewhere. 


TESTING THE LOYALTY OF CUS- 
TOMERS 


Recognizing this old and funda- 
mental business truth, we had two 
things in mind when we instituted 
a plan which has resulted in turn- 
ing many of our old customers 
into real salesmen for us. In the 
first place, we wanted to increase 
our business—we wanted to es- 
tablish more good-will. In the 
second place, we wanted to find 
out just how loyal our customers 
are, 

The plan accomplished both. 

We discovered a large percent- 
age of loyal customers, and we 
also discovered some customers 
who had been dissatisfied but who 
had never reported their com- 
plaints to us. The latter discov- 
ery, of course, was the most 


valuable result of our plan, be- 
cause it enabled us to adjust com- 
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plaints about which we had not 
heard, and to ‘reclaim some of 
these lost customers. The plan 
was extremely productive of new 
business, too. 

In brief, the plan is this: Three 
old customers are asked to write 
to a prospective customer in their 
vicinity, telling of their experience 
in dealing with our company. Yqu 
can readily uuderstand what effect 
the receipt of letters from old cus- 
tomers is likely to have on a 
prospect, especially if these letters 
come from people whom the pros- 
pect knows, or from people who 
live not far away. 

In order to make it easy for our 
old customers to write these let- 
ters, we prepare the letters for 
them. In our files we carry a sup- 
ply of three forms, each short, 
each couched in rather homely 
language, and each sufficiently 
different so that they appear to be 
written by different peopie. 

It is very seldom that an old 
customer takes exception to the 
wording of these letters if he has 
been satisfied with the treatment 
we have given him. We prepared 
the letters in such a way that no 
satisfied customer would be. likely 
to object to the wording and in 
our letter to him we ask him to 
mail the letter if it meets with his 
views. We do find, on the other 
hand, that often customers will 
add something to the letter, writ- 
ing it with either pencil or pen, 
or with a typewriter. This addi- 
tion is put on in the form of a 
postscript, or may be written on 
the margin. In other words, the 
customers usually enter into the 
spirit of the plan and do some 
real boosting for us. 

These letters are simple recom- 
mendations for our company, and 
I think it will pay to quote at least 
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one of them complete. Here it is: 


I’m one of those folks who believe 
that one good turn deserves another. 

So when I got a letter today from 
the Gordon-Van Tine Company telling 
me that you were interested in building, 
and asking me to drop you a line, I 
was glad to do so. 

My dealings with Gordon-Van Tine 
were very satisfactory. I got full value 
for every dollar I spent. I am sure that 
you will get the same square treatment 
and will also save a tidy sum, the same 
as I, They promised to fully satisfy 
me and they did. 

Their methods, I think, are very hon- 
est. Their treatment was fine. I be- 
lieve you will be just as pleased as I 
was. 


Our experience has shown that 
a homely letter such as this, ac- 
complished more than a carefully- 
phrased communication from the 
company itself. I sometimes think 
that because of our contact with 
other business men, most of us 
are inclined to write letters that 
are not fully appreciated by cus- 
tomers. If we could associate 
ourselves more with the type of 
people with whom we deal, I am 
sure that we all could write better 
sales letters. 

But what of results? 

During a certain period, we re- 
quested 3,813 of our customers to 
sign letters of this sort, and mail 
them in stamped, addressed en- 
velopes which we enclosed, to 
prospects in nearby territory. Of 
these, 2,362 actually mailed the let- 
ters. The reason that we know 
this is because these people re- 
turned a card to us indicating that 
the letter had been mailed. One 
hundred and eighty-seven of our 
letters were returned because of 
some dissatisfaction which had not 
previously been reported to us. 
A few simply refused to forward 
the letters for some reason other 
than dissatisfaction, but most of 
them had some complaint to make. 

Thus we found that nearly 62 
per cent of our customers were 
fully satisfied, and in addition, 
were willing to help us make 
future sales. Less than 5 per cent 
were dissatisfied. This, of course, 
was pleasing, but still more pleas- 
ing was the fact that we were able 
to adjust the misunderstandings 
of quite a large part of those who 
had not been satisfied. Thus we 
reclaimed many customers. 
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One hundred and two of the 
letters came back; returned be- 
cause the customers had moved 
away, or because of some other 
reason which made it impossible 
to deliver the mail. One thousand, 
one hundred and sixty-two did not 
reply. It may be that some of 
these were dissatisfied customers, 
but we found later that many of 
them simply neglected to go to 
the work of sending out the letter 
that we had enclosed. Because we 
expected this, we sent letters to 
three people for each prospect. 
On the average, each prospect re- 
ceived at least one letter and most 
of them received two letters from 
old customers. 

Just how many of these pros- 
pects actually made a purchase as 
a result of this plan, is difficult to 
determine. At the same time we 
were using this plan, we were em- 
ploying several other sales ideas, 
any of which might have been 
responsible for the many sales 
that were made to this list of 
3,813 prospects. We are sure, 
however, that the “old customer 
plan” was responsible for many 
sales. 

This plan is conceded to be more 
expensive than most follow-ups. 
The expense includes the cost of 
preparing not one letter, but six. 
Then we have the postage on each 
of the three letters written the old 
customers; we have the cost of 
the stamped postal cards, and we 
have the cost of the postage on 
the envelopes which we enclose to 
be mailed to the prospect. 

On the other hand, if you were 
to compare this plan with a system 
of six follow-up letters, the .ex- 
pense probably would not be any 
greater. We concentrate our ex- 
pense and our effort on one mail- 
ing, and depend upon that one 
mailing to put across what six 
mailings of ordinary follow-ups 
would accomplish. 

Of course, the use of this “old 
customer plan” has not prevented 
us from sending other follow-up 
letters. If we get an immediate 
order, that settles the matter, of 
course, but if we do not hear 
from the prospect at all, we may 
write again. Often the prospect 
writes at once and wants more 
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information. This of course, starts 
correspondence, which may be 
short or long according to 
conditions. 

Because of the expense of this 
plan, we do not use it except on 
our best prospects. People who 
simply write for our catalogue are 
followed up in the usual, less 
expensive way, but when we re- 
ceive what we call a “personal 
inquiry” from prospects who have 
previously received our catalogue 
and who are now writing about a 
specific building in which they are 
definitely interested, we believe 
that it pays to go to this extra 
expense. 


THE ROUTINE OF THE PLAN 


The routine of carrying out this 
plan is to refer the inquiry to our 
card files, where three old cus- 
tomers are selected who live as 
near to the prospect as possible. 
Usually we are able to find three 
old customers that are located in 
the same county, at least. Some- 
times we find them within the 
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town. In selecting the names, we 
have not made any effort to judge 
of the value of the customer by the 
amount of his purchase. We select 
him entirely from the standpoint 
of location. We do run a risk, 
it is true, in that we might select 
names of disgruntled customers 
who might take it into their heads 
to write an unfavorable letter to 
the prospect. If we had not been 
perfectly confident that most of 
our customers are satisfied we 
would not have dared attempt such 
a plan. 

The big effort in selling any- 
thing must be placed on accom- 
plishing two things, first, the cus- 
tomer must be made to have 
complete confidence in the concern 
that is offering him merchandise, 
and second, he must be made to 
realize the true value of the mer- 
chandise offered. 

Our “old customer” plan ac- 
complishes both of these results at 
one time, because in the letters we 
write for our old customers, we 
make them say that they are both 
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satisfied with their treatment and 
with the goods. 

For example, in one of these 
three letters are these paragraphs: 

“The material that they shipped 
me was a very good grade, in fact, 
I believe it was better than you 
could get in the retail yards. 

“They lived up to their promise 
and treated me in a very fair and 
square manner. I believe that I 
saved considerable money through 
buying from them.” 

I might try to put over the same 
ideas as general manager of this 
company in a letter to the pros- 
pective customer, but he would not 
have the confidence in me that 
he might have in an outsider, even 
though he might not personally 
know the outsider. 

I have mentioned that 1,162 
made no reply to our first request. 
After considering these figures for 
a time, we decided to write to 
these people again in an effort to 
determine how many had simply 
neglected to send out the letter 
of recommendation. ; 

Here’s the letter that was writ- 
ten to this list: 


Not long ago we sent you an unusual 
letter and asked you to forward a let- 
ter of recommendation to a prospec- 
tive Gordon-Van Tine customer. 

We have not received the postal card 
which we enclosed at that time, as 
evidence that you considered yourself 
a satisfied Gordon-Van Tine customer, 
and had forwarded the letter of recom- 
mendation. 

We realize that in asking you to do 
this we were asking a rather unusual 
favor and were, to say the least, show- 
ing a great deal of confidence in our 
ability to have so satisfied our old cus- 
tomers as to make them boosters for us. 

We are wondering whether you, in 
not forwarding the letter of recommen- 
dation, had forgotten to send it, or 
whether you felt that your relations 
with Gordon-Van Tine Company were 
other than satisfactory. Naturally, con- 
ducting as large a business as we do, 
and shipping tens of thousands of 
orders each year, we occasionally fail 
to handle an order free from certain 
annoying delays or errors. Our chief 
aim, however, is to give our customers 
full values and at all times to do our 
level best for them in service. 

We would appreciate having you 
write us on the back of this letter, tell- 
ing us whether you overlooked this 
matter, or whether you feel that we 
did not deserve having you put in a 
good word for us. If the latter is the 
case, we ask that you express yourself 
frankly, as by having such expressions 
from our customers, we are enabled to 
occasionally see faults which we _ can 
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correct, and will consider a frank let- 
ter from you as a distinct favor. 

Trusting that you will use the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and fa- 
vor us with an early reply, we are 


Replies to this letter indicated 
that the majority of these people 
had simply neglected to send on 
the letter, or else did not care to 
have their names used in this way. 
Very few of them expressed dis- 
satisfaction. In other words, our 
first letter had brought us reports 
from practically all of our dis- 
satisfied customers. 

After putting the returns from 
both of these requests together, 
we found that practically 95 per 
cent: of our old customers were 
entirely satisfied. While this is 
rather a remarkable percentage, 
just the same, the other 5 per 
cent is extremely important, 
although it may sound small. It 
is important because we never 
know how many prospective cus- 
tomers are influenced adversely by 
these dissatisfied buyers. 

While we do not always learn 
whether the new customer has 
visited one of the old customers 
or not, we very often find out that 
this has happened. The prospect 
takes the old customer at his word 
and makes a trip to his place, 
examining the material he has 
bought from us and questioning 
him regarding his satisfaction. 


Bartlett Pears Nationally 
Advertised 


Copy of the California Pear Growers’ 
Association is appearing in newspapers. 
Twelve hundred line space is being 
used, the greater part of the space 
being devoted to illustrations of the 
fruit, the association trade-mark, a “pear 
gatherer” and a fruit distribution stand, 
depicting the “life” of the fruit from 
tree to consumer. The text plays up the 
lusciousness of the fresh fruit, the food 
value, “peel and all,” its health-main- 


“tenance quality and the fact that they 


“cost much less than you'd expect.” 
“Buy them by the dozen” is the slogan. 





N. P. Wynkoop with “Power” 


N. P. Wynkoop, who has been sales 
assistant to the New York district man- 
ager of Electrical World, a publication 
of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., New 
York, has been appointed Philadelphia 
district manager of Power, another 
McGraw-Hill publicatien, succeeding 
L. S. Honiss. 
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LET THE INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS KEY YOUR ADVERTISING 






































From the“Dollar-Down’” 
to the ‘Bon-Ton’™ 


EAD the result of the exper- 
ience of Indianapolis retail- 

ers with newspaper advertising. 
It makes no difference what the 
appeal is, The News has been found 
to be the real paying medium. 
Black is News space in 1920. 
White is all the others. This is 
six issues a week for The News 
against thirteen for the rest. Check 
any way you want to and you'll 
find but ome answer in Indian- 


apolis. It is The News. 










Send for Indianapolis Radius Book for Detailed 
Information on Market and Media 
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The Indianapolis News 


New York Office i . — Chicago Office 
Dan A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 
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For Better Merchandising 


More worth-while furniture and home 
furnishings merchants are consistent, 
paid subscriber-readers of The Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record than of any 
other business magazine because The 
Furniture Record regularly provides 
them with authoritative, practical mer- 
chandising helps. 


The July issue included the following 
valuable articles: 


“How to Make Your August Sale Pull the 
Crowds.” 

“Rooms Made to Order and Furnished While 
You Wait.” 

“Does $300,000 Business in a Town of 17,000.” 

“Sells Seven Carloads of Gas Stoves a Year.” 

“How to Increase Sales and Keep Ad Costs 
Down.” 

“How to Keep Collections Up to Normal.” 
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Regular Department Helps 


In addition there are regular depart- 
ments on “Decoration and the Furni- 
ture Salesman,” “Better Advertising,’ 
“Attractive Windows,” ‘Furniture 
Salesmanship,” and others. 


Because of this constant devotion ex- 
clusively to retail reader interest, The 
Furniture Record has the largest proven 
paid reader clientele in the field. 


Circulation Information 


9% in towns of less than 5,000 
14% “ “ *  §,000-25,000 
26% “ “* * 25,000-100,000 
33% “ “ © 100,000 and more population 


Subscribers Classified As to 
Ratings 

10% from  $5,000- $10,000 

26% - $10,000- $20,000 

26% “ — $20,000- $50,000 

15% - $50,000-$100,000 

23% $100,000 and up 


The Furniture Record reaches 72% of all the 


worth-while furniture and home furnishings 
merchants in the United States (those rated 


— PERIODICAL 
cscs PUBLISHING 
“sec COMPANY 

GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





1,245 Milwaukee Grocers 
Display This Sign— 


ee in 
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THE 


1,245 Milwaukee Grocers—over 71% 
of the 1,733 total—display this symbol 
in their windows. It is the trade- 
mark which signifies their co-operation 
with Journal-advertised-products. 


It means that nearly all Milwaukee 
Grocers prefer to stock Journal- 
advertised-products. Because these 
brands show the biggest sales; and 
consequently bring quicker turnover 
and greater profit. 


Concentrate in The Journal. Most success- 
ful advertisers do. It increases sales in 
the buying Milwaukee-Wisconsin market 
at the lowest possible cost. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by merit 





As Milwaukee Buys— The Nation Buys 
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Nursery Rhymes to Sell Ice-cream 


to Children 


How The Chapin-Sacks Corporation Borrows from “Mother Goose” and 
“Alice in-Wonderland” to Put Over Product in Wide Territory 


Given a certain product to ad- 
J vertise, and it is axiomatic 
that the first thing to do is to dis- 
cover at what class of people the 
appeal is to be directed. If it is 
a shotgun that is to be advertised, 
it will be necessary to talk shot- 
guns to the sportsman—and to 








It's the only sweet I keep’ 
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“CREAM OF KE CREAMS” 





The Chapin-Sacks Corporation, 
which manufactures the Velvet 
Kind Ice-cream in 17 plants that 
cover a territory from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Jacksonville, Fia., 
has laid extensive plans for ad- 
vertising its product—plans which 
include large space in newspapers, 
outdoor displays, moving pictures 
and window displays. In casting 
about for the class to be appealed 
to, the company decided to direct 
its advertising at the children of 
the South. 

Children take ice-cream _ se- 
riously. They talk ice-cream and 
think ice-cream a whole lot more 











“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” IS PUT ON THE 
ADVERTISING STAGE 


talk them in his own language, 
hacked up by pictures that will ap- 
peal to him on his responsive side. 
Or-if it is a kitchen cabinet that 
is to be advertised, it is obvious 
that the copy must talk kitchen 
cabinets to the housekeeper in her 
own language, hacked by pictures 
that will be to her liking. 

But to what class can ice-cream 
be advertised? Ice-cream would 
seem at first sight to be a univer- 
sal product, appealing to young 
and old alike, to the sportsman 
nd the housekeeper both. And it 
is not a product one can discuss 
weightily. 
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WELL-KNOWN RHYMES TWISTED TO MAKE 
ICE-CREAM THE DOMINANT IDEA 


than grown-ups. .To them it is a 
reality — something very impor- 
tant, as important as fairies or 
pirates. The obvious thing to do, 
then, was to turn the force of the 
campaign on the children and use 
copy that would appeal to them. 

A study of the Chapin-Sacks 
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campaign will show just how the 
children will be gone after—will 
be sold on one particular brand of 
ice-cream. 

“Mother Goose” and “Alice in 
Wonderland” have been drawn on 
heavily. There is a good reason 
for this, which is that to chil- 
dren Alice, Humpty Dumpty, 
Snow White, the Mad Hatter, 
Jack and Jill and Mary and her 
Lamb are as real as the people 
who live next door—and a lot 
more interesting. Children can 
never get enough of their favorite 
characters and are always eager to 
follow their adventures still far- 
ther. They regret the fact that 
the story of Humpty Dumpty ends 
with the unfortunate incident of 
the gross failure of the king’s 
horses and the king’s men as 
much as their parents regret that 
Mr. Pickwick ever decided to give 
up his picaresque existence and 
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NOTICE THAT THE EFFECT OF THE 
ORIGINAL IDEA REMAINS 


settle down in his comfortable 
house. 

In the Chapin-Sacks advertise- 
ments they find out more about 
their favorites. Mother Goose 
rhymes have been taken bodily 


and twisted so that they fit into 
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the Velvet Kind campaign. Inci- 
dents from “Alice in Wonder- 
land” are seized and changed so 
that ice-cream becomes the domi- 
nant idea. The child finds that 
Snow White was saved from a 
wicked spell by dwarfs bearing 
the Velvet Kind Ice-cream. They 
learn that when Alice and the 
Dormouse gave a party, ice-cream 
was the piéce de resistance. 














AN APPRECIATION OF THE SPIRIT THAT 
SHOULD ANIMATE ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Now, notice that these Mother 
Goose rhymes have not been 
changed so much as to be unrec- 
ognizable. Each rhyme bears : 
close resemblance to the origina 
—but the Velvet Kind is intro- 
duced subtly, in a way that will 
interest children in another ad- 
venture of some of their favorite 
characters. 

The easiest way to appeal to 
children is by pictures—and in this 
campaign the pictures are all don 
by an artist who understands the 
technique and the feeling that are 
necessary in illustrations meant 
for children. He has taken great 
care to show the characters in a 
way that will make them recog- 
nizable to children. The result is 
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The Coal Mines 


are Producing 


The Coal 
Mines are 
Buying 


Coal Age 
Covers the 
Industry 
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RODUCTION of coal is now 9,000,000 

tons a week, 70 per cent of the tonnage 
in 1920, a year of high output at good 
prices. As for anthracite, the output for 
the first seven months of this year stands 
a good million tons ahead of that for the 
corresponding period of 1920. 


HE continuity of coal mining insures 

an ever-active market for equipment 
and supplies for coal-mine and coal-village 
use. Thousands of progressive mines never 
slacken their efforts to advance the effi- 
ciency and safety or their operations by 
means of more modern machinery. In 1919 
they spent over $300,000,000 for equipment 
and supplies. 


OAL AGE covers the entire industry. 

It is your direct line to the coal mines— 
and to the men who buy for this gigantic 
industry. Right now the entire industry is 
preparing for the usual seasonal increase 
in production which approaching Winter 
demands. Now is your time to get busy 
with the coal mines. 


COAL AGE 


A MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
TENTH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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an appealing, eye-arresting series 
of pictures that are of the kind 
children like to cut out and paste 
in scrapbooks. On these pictures 
hinges the actual success of the 
campaign. 

The advertisements used in the 
newspaper campaigns (seme of 
which are shown here) are deli- 
cate, whimsical line-drawings of 
a grade of art that is finding its 
way into the newspapers more 
and more as advertisers realize 
that newspapers do offer oppor- 
tunities for really artistic, selling 
pictures. 

In the window displays, which 
have already appeared, three pan- 
els are used. The centre panel 
contains a colored illustration of 
some well-known child’s charac- 
ter, drawn with the same appeal- 
ing touch as the newspaper pic- 
tures. The panel at the left carries 
one of the adapted rhymes, and 
the panel at the right has a short 
talk on the Velvet Kind Ice- 
cream. The same copy that ap- 
pears in the dealers’ windows also 
appears in the newspaper adver- 
tising—a definite tie-up. 

The outdoor advertising will 
carry out the same idea in a 
manner suitable for the medium. 

It is planned later to show mov- 
ing pictures in which children are 
the actors, dressed in the costumes 
of the various “Mother Goose”- 
“Alice in Wonderland” characters. 

There will be nothing spas- 
modic about this campaign. It is 
intensive, consistent and broad in 
its scope. But it is based on the 
one big idea of appealing to one 
class of buyers, the children, with 
advertisements that they will like. 
It is pretty safe to say that before 
long the children of the South 
will be repeating the Chapin- 
Sacks rhymes with all the gusto 
they have had in quoting their old 
nursery verses. 

Adults are left out of the appeal 
—but adults will read the adver- 
tisements and will be influenced by 
the children’s comments. A few 
thousand children working on one 
idea—to get their parents to buy 
the Velvet Kind Ice-cream—stand 
a pretty good chance of making 
this campaign a big success. 
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“Before” and 


Picture 
Aug. 8, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Fully a dozen times this year I have 
gone throu » booklets and_ circulars 
containing t “before and after” type 
of illustration, showing the picture of 
the article before the processes in its 
usual dilapidated and disreputable co 
dition, and showing it again after the 
process, slick as a whistle. : 

In agg ~ le instance the point 
of view the camera has_ been 
different in , «i before from the after. 

recall pictures of roads, pictures 
of material, pictures of buildings, in 
fact, a very interesting publication oi 
the Atlas Portland Cement Company is 
now before me showing under the title 
“New Homes for Old,” a house before 
the a | and later on the fin- 
ished house he viewpoint is different 
in each picture, 

Every time it has come up I have 
felt like writing the advertiser, but it 
struck me that through your ‘columns 
the subject would be spread more 
widely. We have no basis for com- 
parison unless the viewpoints are the 
same. 

GreenFietp Tap & Die Corporation, 
Ratpx Barstow, 
General Sales Manager. 


E. C. Norris with Churchill- 
Hall 


Earl C. Norris, recently director of 
research for Street & Finney, Inc., has 
joined Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York. 

For over two years Mr. Norris was 
associated with Walter Dill Scott in 
the application of test methods to in- 
dustrial corporations. 

For nearly two years during the war 
he served in the Adjutant General's 
Department of the army, doing person 
nel work both in the field and in con 
nection with the Committee on Classi 
fication of Personnel in the Army. 


W. H. Hartley Heads British 
Office Appliance Men 


At a recent annual meeting of the 
Association of Office Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers, held in 
London, W. H. Hartley, general man 
ager of the International Multigraph 
Company (Britain), Ltd., was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 


E. Thomas Lark with 
Gruendler Mfg. Co. 


E. Thomas Lark, recently with the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has been 
made assistant sales manager of thie 
Gruendler Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis. 


Aug. 18, 192! 
The “After” 


1921 


Join Stanford Briggs 


W. N. Wilson, F. L. Nicolet, and 
Harry Hanson Lees, artists, have 
_ the staff of Stanford, Briggs, 
ne., advertising art, New York. 
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Terre Haute’s 
Factory Pay Roll 
Fifteen Million Dollars 


Annually 


More than two hundred industries, manufacturing more than 
two hundred different articles, employing 14,000 workers at 
an annual wage of $15,000,000, with an output amounting 
annually to $35,000,000, and you have in brief the story of 
Terre Haute’s manufacturing activities. 


Manufacturing is very exacting in its demands. It must have 
raw materials; it must have fuel and water; adequate labor 
and ample housing; and above all it must have quick and 
economic distribution to its consumers. These are the under- 
lying fundamentals to successful manufacturing, and all of 
these does Terre Haute supply in good measure. 


Terre Haute’s manufacturing concerns are an important influ- 
ence in the city’s life. They carry the Terre Haute trade-mark 
to all parts of the civilized world, and with it a reputation 
for quality and stability that has put this city on the inter- 
national map as a city of achievement. 


Terre Haute’s manufacturing interests make possible the sus- 
tenance of 14,000 factory workers and their dependents. Their 
mammoth pay-roll, supplemented by that of the miners and 
railroad workers, aggregates $32,000,000 annually. A striking 
evidence of the importance of these three activities in the life 
of Terre Haute and a most decisive factor in this city’s half 
a billion dollar annual business. 


This magnificently fertile field for the National Advertiser 
may be thoroughly reached by the leading newspaper of this 
section—THE TERRE HAUTE STAR—which will gladly send 
more detailed information of this market to any interested 
advertiser. The Terre Haute Star, The Muncie Star and The 
Indianapolis Star thoroughly cover Indiana. They comprise 


The Star League of Indiana 


The Greatest Combination of Quality 
Circulation in Indiana 


Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Western Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Lytton Bldg., Chicago 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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ETHODS found successful by some of 
4 the most widely-known manufacturers 
are described in a booklet now ready for free 
distribution to sales and advertising execu- 
tives and advertising agencies. 





WHAT ELEVEN MANUFACTURERS 
DID IN NEW YORK 


tells how these firms, merchandising products 
that ranged in price from 25c to $2400, 
created consumer demand in this market of 
10,000,000 people; how they secured active 
dealer co-operation to back up the consumer 
advertising with dealer-display and selling 
enthusiasm; how their display material was 
placed, and what increases in distribution 
were obtained. 


The products sold included foods, wearing 
apparel, household furnishings, automobiles 
and cutlery. One of these campaigns over- 
came barriers unique in advertising history. 


WHAT ELEVEN MANUFACTURERS 
DID IN NEW YORK 


will be sent free of charge on request to 
executives of companies planning to en- 
ter the richest market in America. 


Write on your letterhead to 


NEW YORK 
JEVENING JOURNAL 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 
504 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 58 Sutter St., San Francisco 
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National advertisers can well 
profit by department store prac- 
tise: In Jacksonville the regular 
combination is Evening Metropo- 
lis during the week and Times 
Union on Sunday. The Metropo- 
lis has no Sunday paper. 


Department stores check results. 


(Lineage figures supplied upon 
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request.) 


Che Florida Metropolis 


Florida’s Greatest Newspaper 





{The reason the Jacksonville 
Metropolis produces the greatest 
results in the local field is be- 
cause of the quality of its news, 
editorial and feature services. 


Editorials 
{ Daily 2% columns written by 
trained editorial writers. 
Paragraphs 
f Clever paragraphs daily by a 
paragrapher who. was widely 
quoted long before he came to 
Florida. 


National Digest 

{ Daily column quoting at least 
25 nationally known newspapers 
on current events. 

Foreign Comment 
fA full column daily of excerpts 
from the European press. 

The Haskin Service 


| The Metropolis subscribes to the 
well-known Haskin Information 


Bureau Service in Washington, 
and publishes daily a typical Has- 
kin article of national significance. 


Information Bureau 


f Half column daily of subscrib 
ers’ questions and authoritative 
answers from The Metropolis 
Information Bureau. 


Local News 


{The Metropolis has by far the 
best local service in Florida. 


Special Features 

{ The Metropolis offers a splendid 
array of some of the best fea- 
tures in America: Frank L, Stan- 
ton, poet-laureate of the South, a 
Poem-A-Day; George Matthews 
Adams’ daily inspirational arti- 
cle; “Bits of By-Play,” Luke 
McLuke; “Bugs Baer” — the 
brightest nut in the world; The 
Horoscope—What do the stars 
say?; “The Rhyming Optimist’’; 
and Editorialettes, the best hu- 
morous paragraphs from the na- 
tional press. 





E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Established 1888 


Chicago Mew York Atlanta 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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Competing Brick Manufacturers 
Unite in Newspaper Campaign 





Philadelphia Advertisers Take Advantage of Lull in Building to Tell 
Why and When Brick May Be Used to Advantage 


OUR Philadel- 
S phia brick 
manu facturing 
companies, which 
are directly in 
competition with 
one another, have 
joined in a _ co- 
yperative adver- 
tising campaign 
for the purpose of 
educating builders 
in the uses of 
their product, The 
participating con- 
cerns,. all located 
in the Kensington- 
Frankford dis- 
trict, are the 
Keystone Brick 
Company, John H. 
Earley, F. Seit- 
ter’s Sons and 
H. M. & C. B. 
Siner. 

The _ significant 
ispect of the cam- 
paign is that it has 
een running with 
ull force in the 
Philadelphia news- 
papers during a 
time when the 
building industry 
has been virtually 
at a standstill, due 
to strikes. Phila- 
lelphia builders 
have not been 
juying materials 
-at least not in 
iny quantity. 

“And that is just 
he point,” asserts 
Edward Kelley, 
in officer and 
member of the 
Keystone Brick 
Company. “This 
ondition of sus- 


ended activities in building was 
consideration 


iken into special 


efore launching our campaign. 
n other words, we want to edu- 











and Cows. 


_ to give an illus- F 


tration of extreme 
waste, an economist men 
tioned the practice of throwin, 
bricks: at cows, which he’ said 
not only wasted actual revenue 
by lessening the yield of milk, 
but also wasted the potential 
revenue from the rent-produ*- 
ing houses that might have 
been built with the bricks. 

A brick house, like a high- 
grade cow, is a great revenue- 
producer: but unlike the cow, 
the brick house costs the 
owner less than a house built 
of any other fireproof ma- 
terial. Therefore, while the 
cow’s value soon Berins to de- 


crease, that of the brick house @ 


goes on steadi'y increasing. 

Bricks are cheaper now than 
for years past, and houses are 
in great demand. 

‘When you want any information 
about bricks, their kinds, colors, 
qualities, styles. uses or prices, the 
products of different makers, how 
to word specifications, names of 
competent architects, builders, en- 
gineers, etc., call up either of our 
offices. 
H. M. & C. B. SINER 
Church and Tacony Fkfd. 14-39 

‘JOHN H. EARLEY 
Nicetown La. & E St. Kens. 66-93 
KEYSTONE BRICK CO. 
Godfrey, E. of 2d St. pike. Fk. 3-34 





ADVERTISING 


F. SEITTER’S SONS 
Nicetown La. &G St. Kens. 66-67 
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names. 
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IN LOCAL NEWS- 
PAPERS SIGNED BY FOUR COMPET- 


market than 


cate the prospect 
before he buys; 
educate him now, 
when he has noth- 
ing to do but sit 
around and study 
up ways to im- 
prove his methods, 
his materials, and 
the like. Then, 
when the builder 
does come into the 
market he will not 
be wanting in a 
knowledge of 
these four com- 
panies and their 
product.” 

The advertise- 
ments are of the 
single-column, dis- 
play variety, the 
names of the four 
competitors being 
given at the bot- 
tom of the copy 
and rotated in or- 
der from day to 
day. The cost to 
each company has 
only been a fourth 
of what it would 
have been had it 
undertaken the 
campaign alone, 
by co-operation 
the four keeping 
themselves in the 
advertising col- 
umns during a de- 
pression when 
many large con- 
cerns, because of 
expense, dropped 
out. They take 
the attitude that it 
is more important 
in view of condi- 
tions to keep their 
product before the 

their individual 


“Our reason for deciding to try 
co-operative advertising was an 
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economic one,” said Mr. Kelley. 
“Briefly, it may be put as fol- 
lows: 

“As we all know every ma- 
terial has a certain economic value, 
which value is dependent upon its 
being used in its right place in 
the correct quantities, and in 
proper relation to the other ma- 
terials composing the structure. 
Bricks, concrete, steel, timber, 
etc., all have their places in 
present-day building construction. 
Unfortunately, some of these ma- 
terials have been forced into the 
background by an over-enthusias- 
tic producer, or user, of competi- 
tive materials. 

“Brick is a notable example of 
a material used before the dawn 
of history, a material which has 
stood the test of time, a material 
used in every civilized country 
under every conceivable climatic 
condition—and which has never 
failed when properly made and 
used. Yet brick was being dis- 
placed by other materials in 
places where bricks should prop- 
erly have been used and where 
it was wrong to use any other 
material. 

“Why was this? Simply be- 
cause those interested in building 
and the use of building materials 
did know something about the 
uses of other materials, which 
knowledge the material producers 
gave to them for the asking, 
while the knowledge concerning 
brick was very slight, even among 
the manufacturers themselves. 

“Our little advertising venture 
is the endeavor of a few of us 
to change this situation. It is an 
endeavor to acquaint those inter- 
ested in the use of building ma- 
terials with the properties of our 
products and the proper use of 
them. It is purely educational and 
for the benefit of the entire in- 
dustry, in spite of the fact that 
but four concerns are paying the 
bills. 

“Up to this time the results to 
be traced to our advertising cam- 
paign are rather intangible and 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. However, we know that 
our copy is widely read and fa- 
vorably commented upon. We 
think we are ‘putting across’ what 
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we started out to do—to tell the 
public the story of the brick. 

“The definite, tangible results of 
our efforts we do not look for 
until the business revival is under 
way 

Mr. Kelley adds that the co- 
operative campaign is inexpensive, 
that the plan is applicable to any 
group of competitors in a com- 
munity who just now consider that 
it costs too much money to ad- 
vertise independently and do not, 
as a result, advertise at all at a 
time when advertising should get 
in its strongest wallop. 





Durant May Start Campaign 
in November 


The recently organized Durant Mo- 
tors, Inc., New York, which with re- 
spect to policy, product. operating and 
sales controls the Durant Motor Com- 
pany of New York, Durant Motor Com- 
pany of Michigan and Durant Motor 

ompany of California, is considering 
a general advertising campaign which 
may start about November 1. No ad- 
vertising agency has been selected for 
this work, which is now under the direc- 
tion of Myles F. Bradley, assistant to 
the president of the company, W. C. 
Durant. An advertising department is 
being formed by Mr. Bradley. 

During the last week, space in New 
York newspapers has been used to 
announce the advent of the company’s 
new car in the New York market. 





Newspaper Campaign for 
“Redipoint” Pencils 


Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., 
manufacturers of advertising special- 
ties, are now securing distribution for 
“Redipoint,” an automatic metal pen- 
cil. Rdeostdinn in St. Paul and Min- 
amen olis has already started and prior 
to the opening of schools in September, 
further newspaper advertising will be 
ordered in the Northwest. 





Campaign for Steel Posts 


The Carbo Steel Products Company 
of Chicago, maker of fence posts, has 
started an advertising campaign, using 
farm and business papers and by direct- 
mail. Copy will be placed by Frank 
B. White, agricultural advertisers’ ser- 
vice, Chicago. 





J. S. Seymour with Verree & 
Conklin 


J. S. Seymour, a director of the 
Crowell Publishing Company, and for- 
merly publisher of The New York 
Evening Post, is now associated with 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., special news- 
paper representatives, New York. 
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More Homes 
o Per Square Mile 


for @ Baltimore is a city of homes. It has more homes per 
.— square mile than any other city in the United States— 
C. and over 62 per cent. are owned by their occupants. 

@ Some of the typical homes on Sun Route No. 30 are 
to shown in the picture. E. N. Rittase, who has been in 
™” charge of this route for over ten years, serves THE 
BALTIMORE SUN to over 85 per cent. of the homes 
on his route. 


@ The easy, efficient way to reach the homes of Balti- 


ont more with your sales message is through The Sunpapers 

for whose average net paid daily circulation (morning and 

Gn. evening) for July was 214,929—a gain of 30,120 over 

er. July 1920. 

ee @ Let our Service Department tell you more about this 
field. 

any Everything In Baltimore 

sing 


= Revolves Around 


7 THE SUN 








& 

Morning Evening Sunday 
ze JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
a Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg. Chicago 

ith 
wit 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “‘Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper”’ 


Will Somebody Please Satirize 
Advertising ? 


In “Duley” 


Another Attempt Has Been Made—But It Doesn’t Quite 


Get Across 


HE stage Irishman, the stage 

clergyman and the _ stage 
farmer have all been with us for 
some time. And now we are 
threatened with the stage advertis- 
ing man. He is a sporadic char- 
acter who bobbed up first in “It 
Pays to Advertise,” appeared later 
in “Nothing But Lies,” and now 
comes to light again in “Dulcy,” 
a comedy by George S. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly, which came to 
New York last week- 

The main purpose of this com- 
edy is to satirize the bromides— 
and in that it succeeds admirably. 
But the authors seemed to be very 
conscious of the fact that they 
were concocting whacking satire, 
and were so pleased with them- 
selves that they started out to 
satirize the world. One can al- 
“Good. 

What 


most hear them saying, 
We need another character. 
shall we poke fun at now? Oh, 
yes, we might very well try our 
hand at the advertising game.” 
So advertising was pulled in by 
the ears, had a brief moment, and 


then was left stranded by the 
authors, who by now had turned 
gleefully to the movies. 

“Dulcy” has a lot to do with 
some kind of big business—with 
mergers and interests and corpora- 
tions. And what so natural that 
advertising should also be brought 
in? 

Tom: Sterrett, whom the au- 
thors have chosen to represent ad- 
vertising (evidently the playwrights 
are not acquainted with the fa- 
mous Major Tom), enters with a 
pump-handle handshake which is 
supposed, one gathers, to signify 
that all advertising men shake 
hands as though they were trying 
to pull something off the wall. He 
then has two or three good 
speeches which have the germ of 
real satire—and after that subsides 
into a disgruntled lover who is the 
play’s chief frowner. In his last 
phases he might as well be a stage 


crook or a stage farmer as an ad- 
vertising man. 

Aside from the first few speeches 
that he makes he says little that 
will interest advertising men, And 
probably most of us who are in 
the business will leave the theatre 
a little bit hurt—not because the 
satire was done too well, but be- 
cause it wasn’t done at all. 


IT CAN BE SATIRIZED 


Advertising, like hotel-keeping, 
bond selling, the church, or any 
of our professions and businesses, 
has a lot about it that can be 
satirized. The possibilities were 
suggested by Julian Street in his 
diverting story of H. Bell Brown. 
Any of us who love this big boy, 
who overnight grew up so much 
bigger than we ever thought he 
could, would like to see just a 
little fun poked at him. Bless us, 
if fun isn’t poked at him pretty 
soon he will begin to take himself 
too seriously—which will mean 
stagnation. 

Some day the trick will be 
turned; wittily, brightly, perhaps 
bitingly. It ought to be great fun, 
not only for the public, but for 
every advertising man who enjoys 
laughing at himself once in a 
while. But it will probably have 
to be done from the inside, by 
someone who has lived with and 
loved advertising as a_ business. 
Probably every copy man at some 
time or other has started to do it 
and still has the manuscript in his 
bureau drawer. 

The playwrights seem hardly 
equal to the task. They either 
make. broad and farcical fun of 
the whole business or bring on a 
half-hearted creation, such as Tom 
Sterrett. 

A good satire on advertising 
would be much like a good case of 
chicken pox. Not very pleasant at 
first, but a good thing to get out 
of the system and quite amusing 
to the friends and neighbors, 
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Omar Cigarettes are being further 
popularized in the Northwest by a 
series of display advertisements 
scheduled in The Minneapolis Tribune 
by Frank Seaman, Incorporated. At- 
tractively displayed copy runs twice a 
week on this account. 





Recent new advertisers in the roto- 
cravure section of The Minneapolis 


section — in the Northwest, 
are The Plymouth Clothing Co., furs; 
Power Equipment Company, Sunny- 
suds Washing Machine; The Clara 
Shop, women’s wear; Dickinson & Gil- 
lespie, realtors, and Lee Bros., pho- 
tographers, all of Minneapolis. 





The Advertising Service Company 
has carried a series of attractive 
advertisements in The Minneapolis 
Tribune for the Northern Navigation 
Company, calling attention to the de- 
lights of summer cruises over the 
Great Lakes. 





Charmet, manufactured by the Vodin 
Company, is being advertised consist- 
ently in The Minneapolis Tribune, 
Copy runs once a week on Fridays. 





Critchfield & Company, of Chicago, 
has placed with The Minneapolis 
Tribune a schedule of display adver- 
tising for the F. A. Patrick Company 
in the rotogravure section running to 
December 18th. Large, beautiful copy 
is being employed to promote the Fall 
and Winter sales of the heavy woolen 
outer garments for men manufactured 
by the F. A. Patrick Company, the 
principal place of business of which 
is in Duluth, Minn., with branches in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 





The Newell-Emmett Company is car- 
rying another strong campaign in 
The Minneapolis Tribune for Fatima 
Cigarettes. 
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Sunday Tribune, the only rotogravure | 
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The College of St. Teresa, of 
Winona, Minn., has selected The Min- 
neapolis Tribune for a schedule of ad- 
vertising for this popular girls’ prep 
school, One-hundred-twelve-line copy, 
attractively illustrated, is being em- 
ployed. 









The Eastman Kodak Company car- 
ried a full-page display advertisement 
in the popular rotogravure section of 
The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, is- 
sue of August 14th, for the No. 2A 
Brownie camera. Reproductions of 
attractive pictures taken with this 
handy little kodak, well placed on the 
page to balance a strong selling argu- 
ment, made this one of the best of 
the several pages the Eastman Kodak 
Company has carried during the past 
months in The Minneapolis Tribune’s 
Sunday rotogravure section. 
























J. W. Rogers, who came to Minne- 
apolis recently to take over the North- 
west territory for Kitchen Klenzer 
distribution, reports business condi- 
tions improving rapidly. Mr. Rogers 
has made careful analysis of the sit- 
uation, and, following an experience 
of twenty years as salesman, is in 
position to speak authoritatively. He 
looks for gradual improvement from 
now on, running into several years of 
prosperous business. 


















The Gustavus Adolphus College, of 
St. Peter, Minn., has placed with The 
Minneapolis Tribune an attractive 
schedule of display advertising run- 
ning through the Sunday issues to 
September. 
















The annual school and college number 
of The Minneapolis Tribune will ap- 
pear Sunday, August 28th. The Tribune 
is the recognized school advertising 
medium of the Northwest, and the 
forthcoming issue gives promise of be- 
ing one of the most attractive and 
best patronized in recent years. 

























Member ABC: 


Che Minneapolis Tribune 


FIRST 
Se ste Is the oldest and best daily News- 
oil paper published in Minneapolis. / 

Ha ood Associated 

FIRST Press =.” + - - @# 

State Accepts no questionable adver tising, 
Makes no trade contracts. 7 #* 

FIRST Is cautious as to its credits. - < 

Federal Has the largest total circulation. 

Reserve 

Dist rict 


Has the largest home carrier 
circulation™ - 
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With apologies to Horace Greeley, there is as 
great an opportunity below the Mason and 
Dixon line today for Northern and Western 
manufacturers as the West held for the ad- 
venturous youth of the late ’50’s. 


Here is a section of over 30,000,000 native 
Americans, with an area of over 843,000 square 
miles of land, rich in agriculture and natural 
resources; producing enormous quantities of 
raw materials, but depending largely upon the 
North and West for its finished products. 


The South is primarily an agricultural, mining, 
lumber and stock-raising section—manufac- 
turing has not progressed in proportion to the 
wonderful strides made by Southern agricul- 
ture. 


The South wants your hardware, your farm 
implements, your furniture, your clothing, 
your toilet preparations, your cosmetics, your 
soaps and dentrifices. The South wants your 
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automobiles, your trucks, your tractors. The 
South wants your candies, your beverages, 
your packaged foods. 


And—the South can pay the bill. 


The cotton acreage has been cut nearly 30 per 
cent. This gives approximately 10,000,000 
acres—formerly devoted to cotton—that is 
this year growing corn, soy beans, cowpeas, 
peanuts and various other crops that will 
either sell for money or will produce feed and 
food crops. This means prosperity. 


Advertising in Southern newspapers is the 
quickest way, the most economical way, and 
the ONLY way to thoroughly cover the pros- 
perous South. 


Sell it South—through newspapers. 











SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Eventually 


T is only a question of time 

when you will be convinced 
that good business policy requires 
you to investigate the facilities 
and general capacity for service 
of the Charles Francis Press. 


We suggest that you spend a 
half-hour in a visit to our plant, 
or an interview with one of our 
service men. You may look 
back on it hereafter as a good 


investment. 








e 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 2320 
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Housewives 
Write Newspaper 
Campaign 
Grennan Cake Corporation Finds 
Out from Women Why Women 


Should Buy Ready-to-Eat Cake 
and Uses Reasons in Wide- 


spread Newspaper Campaign 


OUSEWIVES have _practi- 
cally written an entire news- 
paper advertising campaign for 
the Grennan Cake Corporation. 
This campaign started in July. It 
has been running in all the cities 
_ Grennan branches are lo- 
cated — Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Clecalendl Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
st. Paul, Milwaukee and Toledo. 
Previous to this campaign, the 
Grennan Company advertised for 
housewives to give the reasons 
why they served Grennan’s Cakes, 
This campaign also appeared in 
the newspapers and offered cash 
prizes for the best letters written 
on the subject. 

Thousands of housewives wrote 
their reasons for serving ready-to- 
eat cake. Their letters brought out 
the fact that relief from baking- 
day work banishing hot kitchen 
toil, saving time and money, qual- 
ity and variety were the important 
reasons why they were buying 
cake instead of baking it. 

The Grennan company decided 
that the idea of relief from bak- 
ing—one of the most tiresome 
summer household tasks—should 
be made the keynote of the cam- 
paign. All the material the house- 
wives had advanced on this subject 
went into the present campaign. 

This material, however, was 
ised in the copy in a manner that 
iided a previously formulated pol- 
icy of the Grennan company, the 
policy of spreading. the idea that 
it is better at all times for the 
ousewife to buy cake from any 
aker than to bake it. 

The copy therefore gave the 
thought that the object of the 
advertising was not to sell only 
cake made by the Grennan com- 
pany, but to point out to the house- 
wife the great saving in time and 
labor to be gained by serving 
ready-baked cakes. 
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P. H. Grennan, president and 
general manager of the company, 
has said to Printers’ INK regard- 
ing this campaign: “This adver- 
tising helps bakers in that it 
induces the housewife to buy in- 
stead of bake cake. Likewise 
such advertising of our competi- 
tors is helpful to us. This kind of 
advertising takes the grief out of 
selling for both our salesmen and 
the dealers’ sales people, because 
it helps to gradually overcome the 
home-baking resistance that has 
always been the bugaboo of the 
bakery business.” 


V. E. Burnett Heads Cadillac 
Advertising 


Verne E. Burnett has been appointed 
to take charge of the advertising 
department for the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, Detroit. Mr. Burnett joined 
the Cadillac company after resigning 
from a similar position with the Liberty 
Motor Car Company, Detroit. Pre- 
viously. he was with the Detroit News 
and Free Press. 


Electric Auto Light Account 
for Critchfield 


Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, have been appointed 
advertising representative of the Willys 
Light Division of the Electric Auto 
Light Corporation, Toledo, manufac 
turer of farm lighting systems. An 
extensive campaign will be placed in 
agricultural publications. 


Romaine Joins Associated 
Engravers 


Wallace P. Romaine is now with the 
Associated Engravers, Inc., New York. 
He was with the Peerless Engraving 
Co., New York, for eleven years, leav- 
ing to become production manager of 
the Harry C. Michaels agency and later 
rejoining Peerless. 


R. H. Bacon with Imperial 
Electric Co. 


R. H. Bacon, formerly of the editorial 
staff of Electrical World, a publication 
of the McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., is now 
advertising manager of the Imperial 
Electric Company, Akron, O., manufac- 
turers of electric machimery. 


New 


Account. for Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne 


The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has_ se- 
cured the account of the New Eng- 
land Mills Co., of that city, distributor 
of automobile and truck accessories. 





Heart-Throb Copy That Pulled 
Results 


Advertising in an Overcrowded Market Brought Results Where Per- 
sonal Solicitation Had Failed 


OPY that can bring results in 
a market where there is a five 
million surplus of the goods of- 
fered to be sold is surely worth 
attention. And the method of 
preparing that copy has a lesson 
for every man who has goods to 
sell and writes about them. 
That the market in question is 
overcrowded every man will ad- 
mit. There are supposed to be 
at least five million men out of 
work in the United States. The 
product which this advertisement 
had to sell was the services of a 
man who had been searching for 
over three months for almost any 
kind of work. The goods for sale, 
in this case, the man’s services, 
were rather unusual. He was a 
man who had served big com- 
panies in every part of the globe, 
from Copenhagen to Indo-China. 
After the war he started a busi- 
ness in which he was making a 
success until the depression came 
along. His earning power for six 
years or more had averaged over 
$20,000 a year, and then, all of 
a sudden with the crash in, the 
company where he was trying to 
be advertising manager, manufac- 
turer, sales manager and several 
other officials all at once, he lost 
over $80,000 and piled up some per- 
sonal debts. With a wife and a 
couple of children to support he 
had to work quick and get some 
sort of a job. He tried almost 
everything. No man who has not 
spent three months following one 
lead after another knows how dis- 
couraging it all seems after that 
period. One day when he was 
almighty discouraged, thinking all 
sorts of blue thoughts about the 
future, the idea came to him that 
he was looking for one particular 
kind of a man. In his mind he 
had a definite picture of the man 
he wanted to meet. He knew, or 
felt sure, that if he once met him 
he could sell him his services. 
With that picture definitely in his 


mind he stopped on a corner, and 
on the back of an old envelope 
wrote his copy. It was unusual 
copy. In three-inch single column 
with a bold border display position 
in a New York newspaper which 
he selected, he ran this: 


WANTED—A HEART 

In this vast metropolis there must 
be a big executive with human interest 
who is willing to assist a _ college- 
trained married man, age 37. The ad- 
vertiser has recently experienced finan- 
cial reverses, due to conditions, and 
now is in need of monetary help. To 
the man or firm willing to invest in 
me, I offer ample security and a 
thorough business training, with wide 
sales experience, An investment in 
manhood is unusual, but this is an un- 
usual case. This man will prove him- 
self a great asset. Credentials as to 
character, ability, etc., will disclose real 


merit. 
Address Heart, Room 906, Blank 


Building. 


The copy was so unusual that 
the man in the newspaper office 
thought he ought to run a different 
kind, like “Wanted—A Real Ex- 
ecutive,” but he stuck to his 
“Wanted—A Heart,” and results 
proved that he was right. Within 
a week and a half he had received 
no less than 441 answers. Four- 
teen of them came from Cali- 
fornia, five from the city of Los 
Angeles, two from Sacramento 
and seven from San Francisco. 
Eleven came from Toronto, eight 
from Montreal, two from Quebec, 
one from Winnipeg, and the rest 
from a multitude of cities around 
New York City. 

And there was some mighty un 
usual things about the replies 
One of the tips he had been given, 
and tried out, for example, wa: 
that of a big manufacturing con 
cern in Philadelphia. He _ had 
been told by one of his friend 
that they needed a man of his ex- | 
perience. He went to the man 
who had the position to fill who 
knew his friend. This man gave 
him the usual hearing and then 
told him that they would let him 
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Many of the country’s most 
= successful advertisers use na- 


ollege- e ° 
tot tionally circulated 4-color page 


. To advertising. 


They find it immensely profitable. 
Advertisers who have not yet 
used such color pages in the 


national field may now fully test 
their value in a single rich terri- 
tory through 


The American Home Journal, 
the 4-color magazine section of 
the Chicago Evening American. 


First issue in mid-September. For 
full information, rates, etc., write to 
RICHARD A. PICK, Adv. Dir. of magazine 


section: ‘‘The American Home Journal.’’ 
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know if they wanted anybody, but 
they were not in the market at 
that time. One of the first re- 
plies he received was from this 
very man, offering him, if he 
measured up to their require- 
ments, a salary of $8,000 a year. 
The only fly in the ointment was 
that he was supposed to start at 
once for French Indo-China. With 
a wife in the hospital it was im- 
possible. 

No less than seven replies were 
received from individuals in com- 
panies that had previously re- 
fused him employment, but had 
promised to put his name on the 
list. There were, of course, the 
usual offers from people who 
wanted something for nothing, or 
who had gold bricks to sell. But 
in the replies were a surprisingly 
large number of letters from con- 
cerns which offered him _ real 
money and a real job. Out of 
the number he selected one, and 
is now working, on a_tem- 
porary assignment, it is true, but 
one which pays him enough to 
help start to clean up some of the 
debts which he owes. 

His experience with heart-throb 
copy in an overcrowded market 
has one very definite lesson to 
every copy writer. He had in his 
mind when he wrote the copy an 
exceedingly definite picture of the 
kind of a man he wanted to sell. 
Any man writing copy-could well 
ask himself the same question: 
“Who is the person I am trying 
to sell and from what motive will 
he act in buying the merchandise 
which I have to offer?” 


Modesto, Cal., Advertising 
Service Reorganized 

G. I.. Bradt, for the last two years 
advertising manager of the Modesto, 
Cal., Evening News, has resigned to 
enter into partnership with Alfred 
Steinman, forming the Steinman-Bradt 
Advertising Service in Modesto, which 
succeeds the Walls-Steinman Company. 
Mr. Bradt was at one time advertising 
manager of the Canon City, Col., 
Record. 


Joins Star Rubber 
Harry A. Grubb, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Old- 
field Tire Company, has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of The Star 
Rubber Company, Akron, 
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White Motor Company In- 
creases Sales Board 


Robert W. Woodruff and Mason B. 
McLaughlin were elected vice-presi- 
dents of the White Company, maker of 
motor cars and trucks, Cleveland, at a 
recent meeting of the board of directors. 

These two men, with George F. Rus- 
sel and James A. Harris, Jr., also vice- 
presidents, will constitute a committee 
to be in charge of all matters pertaining 
to sales for the whole country. 

The headquarters of the sales board 
will be at the Cleveland office, but each 
man, in addition to his general super- 
vision as a member of the sales com- 
mittee, will have under his especial 
charge one particular section of the 
country. 

Both of the men raised to the vice- 
presidency have been with the White 
Company for some time. Mr. McLaugh 
lin has been manager of the central sales 
department of the company. Mr. Wood- 
ruff has been manager of the Southeaat- 
ern department of the company. 


Slack-Filled Package Bill 
Passed 


The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill known as the Slack-Filled 
ackage Bill, which is an amendment to 
the Pure Food and Drug Act. It pro- 
poses to insert in the present act: 

“Or if it be in a container made, 
formed, or shaped so as to deceive or 
mislead the purchaser as to the quan- 
tity, quality, size, kind, or origin of 
the food contained therein.” 

The amendment is also to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“Fifth. If in the package form, and 
irrespective of whether or not the quan- 
tity of the contents be plainly and con- 
spicuously marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure, 
or numerical count, as provided in para 
graph third, the package be not filled 
with the food it purports to contain; 
but due allowance shall be made for 
unavoidable shrinkage after filling.” 


C. Greeley with Reeder 
Agency 

Thomas C. Greeley, recently adver- 
tising manager of La Industria, New 
York, is now vice-president of G. Allen 
Reeder, Inc., international advertising 
agency of New York. Mr. Greeley, pre 
vious to his connection with La Indus 
tria, was assistant business manager of 
Ingenieria Internacional, a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 


A. H. Wilkins Leaves Jevne 
Company 


A. H. Wilkins, -who for the last 
year has been director of advertising 
and sales for the H. Jevne Company, 
food products. Los Angeles, has been 
appointed sales and advertising director 
of the Jones Investment Company, real 
estate organization, of central Cali 
fornia. 
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In the first six months 
of 1921, The Journal 
led its nearest competi- 
tor by 1,073,058 lines 
of local display adver- 
tising. That is a lead. 
of 31%. Moreover, The 
Journal has nearly 
twice the circulation of 
any othereveningnews- 
paper in Minneapolis. 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara @& Ormsbee 
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T sseree is just one thing that can make a publication 


interesting to the farmer—and that is ability to think with 
the farmer and see the world thru his eyes. 

The rattle of the elevated and the roar of the subway are 
poor stimulants to that kind of thinking. It’s easier when you 
look out on a prospect like that shown above—the view from 
the office window of George Weymouth, editor of Farm Life. 

Weymouth was a farmer boy before he became an editor. 
He lived in cities, worked on great publications,-and became a 
finished journalist and a writer of power. Then he went back 
to the farm. He runs one now—a mile and a half from his 
editorial office. 

Everything that a trained observation and keen analytical 
ability can find out about farm life, he knows. His problems 
are the farmers’ problems. The things that touch farmers’ 
pocketbooks, instantly touch his pocketbook. Marketing, buying, 
co-operation, credits are part of his daily business. He or his 
representatives attend all the great national meetings and con- 
ventions of the farmers. 
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Who Gets Under 
the Farmer’s Hide! 


Nothing important can influence the farmer but that he 
knows of it instantly. That is why time after time he has 
sprung articles on new and vital editorial subjects months before 
farm papers edited in cities picked them up. He scoops the 
country regularly. 

Furthermore, he has an easy, familiar and genuine style and 
a limitless interest in simple human things. In his way he is 
doing work as important, and doing it as well as those other 
well known Hoosiers, Riley, Ade, Nicholson, Tarkington, 
Moody and Ridpath. 

Farm Life is liked, trusted and read with interest by 850,000 
farm families because “it has something.” It is attracting a con- 
stantly growing list of great advertisers because it has the greatest 
pull, per dollar spent, of any American Farm publication. 


The Farm Life Publishing Company 


THE JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Cleveland 
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Western Representatives : ¢ 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC., A/} 
1109 Transportation Bldg., 





Send 


For Your 


Copy Now! 


FIFTY - TWO PAGE 

analysis of the business 
of dairy-farming as practiced 
in the Northwest, is ready for 
distribution. 


Shows your opportunity for 
good business in the Northwest 
now. Answers hundreds of 
questions now confronting you. 


Write for your copy today, 


"  ““RESEARCH DEPARTMENT  ™ 





The Northwest's Weekly Farm Paper 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Chicago, Ill. : 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





| 


> Eastern Representatives: 

A WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, INC., 
95 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 


} 
| 
Come to the National Dairy Show, Hamline, Minn., October 8 to 15 | 
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\ HY is it that some salesmen 
never experience trouble in 
seeing their customers, while 
others almost invariably bring 
back a hard-luck story of the in- 
accessibility of the prospect? 

“T could sell him if I could just 
get into his office,” is often the 
complaint. 

Admitted that these are days 
when it is more difficult to sell 
than before, one salesman for an 
automobile accessory house wrote 
this paragraph as a part of a very 
discouraging report: 

“Approximately fifty per cent 
of my folks would not even take 
the trouble to see me. Word was 
simply sent out that there was 
‘nothing doing.’ I can’t sell if I 
can’t tell my story.” 

Another man was sent through 
the same territory. Not only did 
he see the majority of his people, 
but his trip was profitable. 

He had simply gone about his 
task in a modern and thoroughly 
scientific manner. Extra _ per- 
sonal inconvenience and labor? 
Yes. He was given a week, prior 


to leaving, to ‘ready up.’ This 
time was not wasted. He had 
nearly 300 people to see. First he 


chummed in with the clerical de- 
partment and had batches of cor- 
respondence brought in to him 
from the files, until he had read 
up on the total list. 

He located the right man in each 
instance, and made mental and 
notebook memos of complaints or 
compliments. And in that one 
busy week he wrote personal let- 
ters to the very men he was to 
see. They were not lengthy let- 
ters, but in every instance a defi- 
nite idea was uppermost: he 
would bring information of in- 
terest and value. He had sug- 
gestions that deserved polite 
consideration. These suggestions 
and facts might not have anything 























Salesmen Who Get the “Glad 
Hand” 


Methods by’ Which the Prospect Is Put in a More Receptive State of 
Mind—Added Service, Unassumingly Performed, the Secret 


By S. C. Lambert 


to do with actual on-the-spot 
orders, but that did not detract 
from their significance. In order 
to back up this statement, the 
salesmen conferred with the edi- 
tors of four business publications, 
gathering gossip, news, facts con- 
cerning the very latest develop- 
ments and business predictions. 


HELP IN LETTERS FROM A SALESMAN 


It is no lazy man’s task to write 
300 intimate letters. This sales- 
man, however, has no faith in a 
form letter for present-day ap- 
proach. He will not use a sales- 
man’s advance card, of the con- 
ventional flippant type. He burned 
midnight oil to attain a certain 
objective. 

It was realized at the beginning 
that he was addressing men who 
did not know him. He would 
come as a stranger. He had never 
been. over that territory before. 
The approximate date of his ar- 
rival in each town was given. 

The salesman was cordially re- 
ceived at offices where doors had 
been slammed in the face of his 
predecessor. And he kept his 
promise. He talked his own busi- 
ness only when he could lead up 
to it quietly and unassumingly. 
What he did do was to provide 
valuable and interesting informa- 
tion. “Had you heard,” he would 
open up, “that sixty-three patents 
have been taken out this month 
for automobile accessories? The 
market will soon see some genuine 
novelties.” Whereupon he would 
proceed to run quickly over the 
cream of the patents. He re- 
tained financial figures, and knew 
the trade gossip. 

“My only trouble,” he remarked, 
upon his return, “was to get away 
from those fellows. Many of them 
are off the beaten highway. If 
you once get a man’s interested 
audience, you can talk your own 
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business with far greater results. 
My experience has been that the 
glad hand is always extended to 
the salesman with a little some- 
thing up his mental sleeve. Far 
too many of the salesmen I have 
met sell goods and talk turkey— 
that and nothing more. 

“It has not been necessary for 
me to do such a great amount of 
digging for this inside news. I read 
and I go to headquarters for it. 
And the minute you leave the large 
commercial centres, this accumula- 
tion of information becomes food 
and drink to the small-town pros- 
pect. You are his walking en- 
cyclopedia of trade gossip. He 
feels he can’t get along without 
you. If he refuses to see you, he 
might be missing something. 

“There is just one warning— 
and a point of honor—I never, 
under any circumstances, give 
away confidential information or 
tell secrets out of school. I do 
not take one man’s personal con- 
fidences over to his competitor or 
to a prospect in another town. 
That would not be playing the 
game. 


Just the straight, current 
trade news is good enough. The 
scandal-monger is soon found out 
and then the door really is closed 
on him, for good and all.” 

A salesman who deals almost 
exclusively with the owners of 


small-town department stores— 
not the buyers for these stores— 
believes that his success is due to 
the constructive help he manages 
to give on every trip. Here is 
an example of his method of 
working: 

“While in the store of one of 
my customers, and on my way to 
his private office, I noted that the 
glove counter was his one weak 
department. It was _ carelessly 
dressed, the stock poorly arranged, 
and the location wrong. As I 
was leaving, I mentioned to my 
customer that while his store was 
a wonder, that glove section 
needed jacking up. 

“‘Oh, you think so,’ he retorted, 
smiling. ‘Well, what’s the matter 
with it?’ I might remark that 
criticism of this kind must be 
handled with the greatest possible 
tact. I went on to explain my 
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reasons for the statement and pro- 
ceeded to substantiate it with 
definite suggestions. 

“He said nothing, but as we 
walked out through the store, |] 
noticed that he shot a curious 
glance over in the direction of the 
glove counter. ‘Perhaps you're 
right,’ was his parting comment, 
as he thanked me. Then I did 
“pees that I have often done 
—I slipped back quietly and 
looked. My man was standing by 
his glove department, chin in hand 
and brow wrinkled. Three weeks 
later I received a letter from him. 
He thanked me all over again, 
said that he had accepted my sug- 
gestions and that results com- 
pletely vindicated me. 

“T make it an important part of 
my business to keep my eyes open 
to the other man’s advantage. It 
is a sort of service. The average 
salesman might say that such mat- 
ters were none of my affair and 
that I should stick to selling mer- 
chandise, but I notice doors are 
never shut in my face and my 
people are never too busy to see 
me. I manage always to bring 
them a little more than a mere 
bid for orders. They are glad to 
see me because I am helping them, 
in little and in big ways. They 
look upon me as conscientious. 
My calls are not altogether 
selfish.” 

Another salesman has developed 
the “Personal Card” idea. He 
never arbitrarily intrudes. He 
does not ask some office clerk to 
say that “Mr. J. of So-and-So 
would like to see Mr. K.” What 
he does do is to send in a neat 
and somewhat larger than usual 
business card. He has no set form 
for the message that he writes, 


long hand, with a fountain pen, on 


the back of the card. Here are 2 
few, as samples of this unusual 
means of approach: 


If you are very busy, I do not want 
to intrude upon you. Know how it is 
to disturb a man who had rather not 
be bothered. But I am in town and 
have a. definite thing I would very 
much like to discuss with you. 


Saw some friends of yours recently 
in New York. They asked me to pass 
the good word along. If you're busy 


now, I can come back a little later on§ 
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Shrewd Business Welcomes 


“Interrupting Ideas” 


No. 3 


An advertising agency effectively ap- 
plies the phrase “interrupting idea” to 
identify its service. 

Business news provides “interrupting 
ideas” welcomed by merchants and manu- 
facturers as preventives of mental sloth. 

The foundation for the unusual “reader- 
interest” of Fairchild publications is con- 
fidence established by consistent policy 
through thirty years’ growth. That 
policy is to gather news everywhere, pub- 
lish it quickly and impartially, distribute 
it widely. 

Development of this news service has 
centered in and around textile apparel 
and related industries. 

So it comes logically that everywhere 
men and women of business, interested 
in any branch of this group of industries, 
depend on the service of one or other of 
the Fairchild publications to provide the 
service of “news and ideas” essential to 
their daily business life. 




















The dry facts below give proof— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspaperpe—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U. S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.S. A. (Both Members A. B.C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B.C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the Fairchild Blue 
Books; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLETIN—published 
weekly in two editions, for European and other foreign 
countries. Head Offices: Fairchild Building, 8 East 13th 
Street, New York. Branch Offices: London; Paris; 
Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadelphia; Boston; 
Rochester. ‘ Staff correspondents or other news corre- 
spondents everywhere. 
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Very often these messages, 
written on the back of his card, 
deliver a definite news message or 
bring up some known characteris- 
tic or hobby of the prospect. 
They always prove better than the 
telephoned-in approach, or the 
girl at the switchboard who never 
quite manages to get names 
correct. 

“T never yet saw a man living 
outside of New York who was 
not deeply interested in the thea- 
tres and the latest shows of the 
Metropolis,” argues another sales- 
man. “For my part, I have 
learned to specialize in them. I 
see them all during the season. 
The ones I can’t catch, because I 
am out of town, I read about in a 
theatrical sheet that gives complete 
criticisms. It seems to be a fore- 
gone conclusion that most people, 
when they come to New York, 
take in the shows. They know 
that this is a theatrical centre. 
They want their own opinions 
verified, if they have seen some 
of the performances, and if they 
are yet to make the trip, they want 
advice. A man outside New York 
will talk the theatre, when noth- 
ing else will budge him. Most 
of my people rush me into their 
offices and talk theatre until they 
have all the facts they desire. 
What do I think of this show? 
Is the other one as good as the 
reports concerning it? What do 
I consider the best thing in town? 

“Tt is not very flattering, per- 
haps, to my line or myself, that 
doors are always open to me, 
merely on the ground of my abil- 
ity to talk the New York stage, 
but my purpose is served and I 
keep my clients.” 

One sales manager has in- 
structed his men never to run in 
on a prospect or an old customer 
unexpectedly. 

pe | know how it is myself,” he 
explains; “if there is one thing 
that aggravates and disturbs me, it 
is to have somebody call at an in- 
opportune time. Very often I re- 
fuse to see a caller because 
it is inconvenient for me to do 
so. On the other hand, I ex- 
perience a friendly feeling for— 
a sense of gratitude to the man 
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who gives me some idea, in 
advance, of just when he in- 
tends to make his call. My men 
have been trying out an experi- 
ment that works rather nicely: 
almost as soon as they land in a 
town they telephone to their com- 
plete list, arranging the calling 
periods. And with this index of 
the day’s work they can save time 
and keep tempers smooth.” 


This is an age of ideas. Every- 
body is eager for them. They 
are still comparatively scarce. 


Very few good business men turn 
a cold shoulder to ideas. 

Salesmen should cultivate the 
constructive sense, the ability to 
give a prospect something more 
than palaver. 

The new order of affairs runs 
something like this: “Mr. Jones, 
here is a suggestion, here is an 
idea, here is a sound reason why 
you should patronize my house.” 

In the old days it was a case 
of: “Hello, Jones, I represent So- 
and-So—we’re the finest in our 
line in the country. Anything I 
can do for you today?” 





Advertising Suggested as Aid 


for Spanish Finance 

A continued scarcity of money for in 
dustrial financing in Spain has caused 
the Revistat de Economia Hacienda to 
suggest that American advertising meth 
ods be used to attract investors. 

The publication cites the fact that 
money is being saved to a certain ex- 
tent, but says it is not being deposited 
in the banks. Various attractive offer- 
ings of stock in industrial enterprises 
also have failed to bring out the hidden 
savings and, added to this difficulty, 












many financial institutions, according to 
the newspa are investing their re 
sources in Teotten lands, thus diminish- 
ing current accounts in Spanish banks 
and causing a loss of confidence which 
is rapidly piling up difficulties for 
Spain’s financial future. 













Ship Sales to Be Directed by 
J. W. Powell 


Joseph W. Powell, recently vice- 
president of the Bethlehem Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation by Chair- 
man A. D. Lasker. 
















The Elizabeth City, N. C., Evening 
Journal, a new daily newspaper, ap 
peared last week. R. G. Shackell, for- 
merly with the Winston-Salem Journal, 
is one of the owners. 
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RIAN, the most famous of all 

French fashion artists, has 
signed a new contract to draw ex- 
clusively for Harper’s Bazar. Amer- 
ican women of fashion delight in 
Drian’s pages, which capture for 
them the very spirit of fashion and 
society in Paris. 


Harpers Bagar 
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Circula 





im Length—How much circulation? 
Breadth—How is the circulation obtained? 
Thickness—Where does the circulation go? 


lve your problem by consulting your Audit Bureau 
Circulation Reports. 
The first page of the Auditor’s Report will give you 
authentic figures on almost any publication in the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada. 


But don’t stop there. 


Study the inside pages of the Publisher’s Statement 
and the Auditor’s Report and, with a copy of the 
publication before you, you will be able to quickly 


determine whether the publication can render effective 
help in selling your goods. 


If you simply glance at the “‘ Net Paid Circulation” you 
are trying to solve your problem with one dimension— 


and Scientific Space Selection can be determined 
most accurately by examining breadth and thickness, 
as well as length of circulation. 





Be sure to get your copy of “Scientific Space Selection,” 
the new A. B. C. book. A guide to every advertiser, space- 
buyer and publisher who is interested in the sale or 
purchase of white space. Price, two dollars and a half. 

















Drafting a Letter According to 
Rules of Officialdom 


“Dignified Obscurity’ Given as One of the Results to Be Achieved 


Reprinted from “The New Curiosity 
Shop,” in the Literary Review of the 
York Evening Post. 


E have received (just why 

we do not know) an official 
copy of Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Trade Boards Division of the 
British Ministry of Labour, on 
official drafting, and have com- 
posed a letter in faithful accord 
with the instructions there in- 
cluded. Will the readers of “The 
New Curiosity Shop” say whether 
we are worthy to be a clark? 

The instructions: 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
TRADE BOARDS DIVISION 
Section 1 Bulletin No. 8 


22. The following paragraphs contain 
hints on official drafting. ‘‘Officialise’’ 
is by many people regarded with con 
tempt, but it must be remembered that a 
letter from a Government Department 
is liable to be quoted in the press and 
at public meetings. For this reason a 
certain dignified obscurity has become 
almost a tradition. The essence of a 
good official letter is perfect grammar, 
trigid politeness, guarded phraseology, 
dignity and finality. 

23. The sentences of an official letter 
should be rather long, as this lends dig- 
nity; but care should be taken that the 
“principle of suspense” (i. e., the feel- 
ing that the sentence does not end until 
the full-stop is reached) is obeyed. 

24. Frigid politeness must be ob- 
served no matter how rude the public 
may have been. Such phrases as “if 
you would be SO, good,” “perhaps you 
would kindly,” “would you be good 
enough, ” “liable to misconception,” 
“there would appear to be some misap- 
prehension” will often soften the blunt- 
ness of a sentence. The normal ending 
of a letter is, “I am, Sir, Your obedient 
Servant,” but to Government Depart- 
ments under a Secretary of State the 
ending is “I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant.” 

Guarded phraseology 
me... Government Departments must 
all speak with the same voice. 

26. Dignity is largely a matter of 
style. President Wilson’s official docu- 
ments are excellent models of dignity 
combined with directness. Long sen- 
tences, involved but perfect construc- 
tion, avoidance of any form of slang, 
colloquialism or Americanism, the ab- 
sence of wit, repartee, smartness, or 
double meaning will with care give dig- 
nity. 

27. Fiaality means that so far as pos- 
sible each letter should close the corre- 
spondence. All points should be dealt 


is essential 


with in a way which will not excite an 
answer, 

31. Watch the beginning of para- 
graphs. Not more than two shouid 
commence with “I am.” The first sen- 
tence should commence “I am directed 
by the Minister of Labour to refer,” 
and should quote the date, reference 
number (if any), and subject of the 
letter under reply. The last paragraph 
of the letter may commence “I am to 
add.” Other paragraphs might com- 
mence “With reference to . . . I am 
to state,” “With regard to... I1 am 
to mention,” “In the circumstances de- 
tailed in the previous paragraph I am 
to suggest.’ Be careful how you use 
the phrase “I am to -éxplain,” because 
many people do not like having things 
explained to them, When being didactic 
it is better to commence “As you are 


doubtless aware.’ 
(Signed) E, R. S. 


The letter: 


The Hon, William Titmarsh, 
peny Island, B. W. L.: 
Dear Sir: 

Guarded phraseology and frigid polite- 
ness—I am directed by the Minister of 
Labour to refer your letter of June 1, 
1921, No. A719K4, requesting informa- 
tion as to the chewing- -gum industry in 
Great Britain, to the proper person.: 
You will probably hear from him in 
some years. I am sorry, of course, for 
this inevitable delay. 

Concealed didacticism, dignified ob- 
scurity, in a long sentence, guardedly 
expressed. “Different from” is an 
Americanism; and so is not used— 

You are doubtless aware that chew- 
ing gum is a low occupation, which 
naturally involves those engaged in 
catering to a habit which, I regret to 
say, under American influence is be- 
coming all too widespread in Great 
Britain, although this statement is to 
be taken as an approximation merely, 
and is not based upon original investi- 
gation, The situation, however, is dif- 
ferent to that in America. 

More frigidity. One double meaning 
only; but no wit. The bluntness soft- 
ened as directed—In the circumstances 
detailed in the previous paragraph I 
am to suggest that it would be prefer- 
able for you to set a good example to 
your Government by eschewing gum and 
so sparing his Majesty’s Servants an 
enquiry which will do no one any good. 
If this sentence is liable to misconcep- 
tion perhaps you will be good enough to 
interpret the Minister’s remarks accord- 
ing to your own pleasure. 

Finality—I am to add 
letter from you on this 
receive the same answer. 

Perfect Grammar—I am, Sir, 
»bedient Servant, 

«IMOTHY TITMARSH. 
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The Skilled 
and Loving Touch. 




















The picture mind has full play 
at Color-Printing Headquarters. 
For it gives expression to thought- 
fulness in creating designs which 
have a work to do. The skilled 
and loving touch is the contribu- 
tion of fixed and accurate knowl- 
edge. It is the source of a flow- 
ing stream of comely and useful 
products, made to sell other 
useful products. 


Out of the artist’s inspiration, 
come labels, inviting sturdy fold- 
ing boxes; and wrappers for al- 
most every known commodity. 
They are of marked beauty. and 
fitness. They are printed in mil- 
lions in some cases and in runs of 
a few thousand in others. Early 
training made us at home with 
small orders, which we never out- 
grew nor failed to welcome. 
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Another vehicle for the expres- 
sion of the artist-mind is the mak- 
ing of selling aids and advertising 
helps. Advertisers who use our 
color cutouts and window trims, 
posters and store cards, get good 
results from them, because they 
are simple, highly graphic and 
forceful in appeal. Like all of 
our work, they cost only a fair 
sum, and no more. 





Again the painter-designer is ex- 
pressed in first-rate magazine and 
catalog covers, or inserts illustrat- 
ing merchandise of any kind. This 
with rare fidelity to the originals. 
Our patented process for repro- 
ducing fabrics makes the dupli- 
cate as real, to the eye, as the 
original. It saves thousands of 
yards of goods to be converted 
and sold. 
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Calendars — things of happy 
concept, we make for concerns 
of high standing and with appreci- 
ation of true pictorial worth. The 
subjects are the work of artists 
who wear the spurs of achieve- 
ment. The process of perpetuat- 
ing their works is unique and the 
printing is so good that pride goes 
with every shipment. Results must 
parallel ideals. 


We invent trade-names and de- 
sign trade-marks. We search titles 
of old ones. Our trade-mark bu- 
reau contains 730,000 trade-marks 
registered and unregistered. With- 
out charge, our customers may 
quickly ascertain whether or not 
any contemplated device can be 
registered, at a saving of time, 
money, and often troublesome and 
costly litigation. 


If you are interested in fine print- 
ing craftsmanship, write us on 
your business stationery for the 
most realistic specimen you 

ever seen. 


The United States Printing’ 
and Lithograph Company 


Cincinnati, Baltimore, Brooklyn 























Management and the Creation of 
Wealth 


An Experiment in Amateur 


Socialism Which Points a Moral] to 


Management 


By Harrington Emerson 


Texperien years ago, when less 
experienced than I am now, 

vas invited to join a socialistic 
tol ony on the Pacific Coast. A 
woman of fine character, of wealth 
and an ardent socialist, had do- 
nated, as the home of the colony, 


thousand-year-old _ trees, 
island near two large cities. 

The plan was to organize an 
order called The Brotherhood of 
Man. There were to be two kinds 
of members, resident workers and 
non-resident contributors. I was 
enrolled a non-resident to make 
contributions of a few dollars each 
month. The resident workers were 
to start a sawmill, build boats, 
erect canneries for clams, fish, 
vegetables. The contributing mem- 
bers were to furnish the needed 
capital, 

INSURANCE AGAINST DISASTER 


If any contributing member 
grew weary of the outside com- 
petitive struggle, or if he became 
incapacitated or superannuated, he 
was to have the privilege of retir- 
ing to the colony where he and 
his family could enroll as workers, 
or if he died while working in the 
outer world, his family could find 
refuge in the colony and there be 
assured of a house and be given 
opportunity to work collectively 
and to have part in the general 
welfare, not according to greed or 
deed, as in the outer world, but ac- 
cording to need. The whole plan 
seemed like a rational insurance 
against disaster for me and mine. 
They and I er at least never 
become public charges. I had, 
however, no notion of starting as 
a resident worker as long as I had 
health and strength for the com- 
petitive struggle, in which I hoped 
by greed and deed to do far bet- 


Reprinted from Old Colony Magazine. 


ter for myself and mine than 
were I to become a worker in 
this island forest paradise. But 
what a favorable prospect for the 
colonists ! 

Here were 640 acres of land, 
either fertile fields or great for- 
ests. In the sea were unlimited 
supplies of fish; along the beaches 
inexhaustible clam beds. There 
were deer and other game, rabbits 
and other furbearing animals. It 
was the kind of region in which 
any able-bodied man who owned 
an axe, a spade and a fishhook 
would have been justified in mar- 
rying a wife and raising a family. 
Coast Indians, not far away, had 
lived for centuries in abundance; 
never rich, because they saved 
nothing and improved nothing, 
but also never poor. All the tra- 
ditions of the white race were 
part of the endowment, and all 
the accumulated knowledge of the 
ages was available. In order that 
the colonists might buy, not have 
wearily to make, their own tools 
and machinery and other equip- 
ment, ‘there was to be constant 
influx of money from the non- 
resident contributors. How could 
there be failure? So, full of hope, 
I was initiated by a most impres- 
sive ritual, I was given passwords 
and taught grips and I took boat 
to see for myself the workings of 
the colony. I spent a week among 
them. 

Why did this so richly endowed 
project, with its plan for regular 
contributions, prove an_ entire 
failure? 


THE AWAKENING 


I found a number of fine men 
and fine women, also a few chil- 
dren. The men were for the most 
part interesting dreamers who had 
not made a business success in 
the competitive outer world. Some 
got up at 4 o’clock every morning 
and worked furiously all day, 
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their wives cooking. for all the 
workers. But there were other 
dreamers who had no taste for 
hard manual labor, who preferred 
to write books on socialism, who 
stayed up late to discuss and 
argue, and who lay abed until the 
middle of the forenoon and then 
expected the overworked women 
to prepare for them special meals. 
Some of. these dreamers sulked 
when objection was made to their 
irregularity. Also some of the 
wives of the scribes liked not at 
all rough colony work and dis- 
dainfully held aloof and longed 
to return to city life. 

In this socialistic colony no 
thought had been given nor pro- 
vision made for selection of mem- 
bers, for organization, for disci- 
pline, for accounting. The colony 
organizers had not even enough 
general knowledge to study the 
successful and long-lasting relig- 
ious communistic orders of an- 
tiquity. If the colonists thought 
at all, which is doubtful, they re- 
solved that there were to be no 
drones and parasites as organizers, 
bosses or accountants. 


The contributed moneys which 
should have been held as trust 


funds for permanent improve- 
ments, for the purchase of tools 
and machinery and other equip- 
ment, were spent as rapidly as 
received for canned foods and 
clothing and other current per- 
ishables. I perceived that even 
the immense natural endowments 
of land, its fertility, of lumber 
for buildings and for firewood, of 
inexhaustible sea supplies, of a 
market for every product, were 
not sufficient even for earnest 
men and women, in their young 
maturity if there were no far- 
reaching plan, no organization, no 
iron discipline, no bookkeeping, if 
any incompetent could join who 
had the monthly price or who 
mumbled the ritual and learned 
the password. 

The Brotherhood of Man did 
not prove a success. The people 
who joined it were not the kind 
who can create and forge ahead 
and save. They were not the kind 
of people who, either outside the 
colony. or in it or anywhere at 
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any place or time or under any 
circumstances, could rise to the 
level of their opportunities. They 
were dreamers, discontented with 
the world, as it was, but without 
the stern qualities of muscle, mind 
and soul to create a better one 


THE REALIZATION 


Twenty years have gone by. 
For me twenty years of intense 
struggle in association with the 
leaders in the six great activities 
into which all human endeavor 
can be classified. Again it was 
my privilege to spend a week near 
the Pacific Coast on an 800-acr« 
tract of land covered with great 
redwood trees towering 300 feet 
high and almost divine in their 
majestic beauty. 

These trees had solved thc 
problem of long and peaceful ex- 
istence. Without organs of loco- 
motion or of prehension, rooted 
to one spot, they have deficd 
storms and droughts, summer heat 
and winter frosts, fires and insect 
ravages. They have learned how 
to draw their sustenance from the 
air and from the sea fogs, and 
far from being parasites on the 
rocky mountain slopes they have 
from their falling needles created 
a carpet of fertile soil in which 
lesser trees and shrubs and flow- 
ers flourish. 

The great grove had become the 
summer playground for a thou- 
sand of the most eminent men in 
the United States. 

These successful men came not 
to work, but to play, to forget 
care and to live again as irrc- 
sponsible boys. They wore their 
old clothes, they slept in tents car- 
peted with redwood sprigs, they 
gathered to eat at a common table. 
The four fundamental needs of 
material life had been reduced to 
elemental yet satisfying simplic- 
ity—food, shelter, clothing and 
warmth. Great artists played and 
sang, painters hung their pictures 
in the breeze and sculptors mod- 
eled statues. University profes- 
sors brought their shelves of 
books and criticized the plays read 
to them by famous authors. Those 
of motive temperamefit swam or 
canoed or shot or tramped over 
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HIS galaxy of “stars” has recently inten- 
sified reader interest in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner—one of the reasons whya large 
and growing army of readers are willing to 
pay from 1c to 3c more in order to have it. 


As reader interest runs into reader influ- 
ence, the far-seeing advertising manager will 
weigh this fact in the balance when select- 
ing his advertising medium. 

Let us send you an exposition of our Merchandis- 


ing Plan—whereby adequate distribution is secured 
before a line of advertising is published. 
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the many mountain paths, the 
vital members turned night into 
day in their social gatherings. 
Millionaires hobnobbed with radi- 
cal writers. There were rules, 
strict and severe; there was a 
guardian of the peace to enforce 
them. Because manners and 
amenities prevailed the moralities 
were not thought of. Nobody 
said: “Thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not covet,” 
for none wanted to steal, nor kill, 
nor covet. The rich man who 
had come in automobile looked 
up to the artist whose talent in a 
different field was as great as his 
own, 

I amused myself figuring out 
that these thousands of men, en- 
dowed with every skill and talent, 
could with a couple of months’ 
work a year, have provided them- 
selves with all the elemental neces- 
sities so that for the other nine or 
ten months they could have con- 
tinued to play and live the high- 
est life of stimulated muscles, of 
mind, and of sociability. 

Why, then, did they not do it? 

A tale read many years ago 
gave me the answer. 


WHY HE WAS A CHIEF 


An explorer was passing the 
winter on the Arctic shore of 
Alaska in an Eskimo village, the 
guest of a chief. Between neces- 
sary sleeps the chief went forth 
into the darkness and cold, built 
a wind break of ice blocks, cut a 
hole through the eight feet of 
ocean ice and steadily, hour after 
hour, fished, thus accumulating 
great stores of frozen food. 

“Why do you thus laboriously 
fish far beyond your own needs?” 
asked the explorer. Said the Sav- 
age: “When the sun comes back 
starving tribes from the interior 
will come to me for help. Be- 
cause I am a chief I must be pre- 
pared to feed them.” 

This man had not inherited 
either wealth or chieftainship. He 
had had no opportunities beyond 
those of his fellow tribesmen; he 
was a chief because he had a 
greater sense of responsibility and 
this drove him to work while 
others idled. 
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In this Eskimo tribe, living now 
as their ancestors lived hundreds 
of thousands of years ago, there 
were two kinds of men: those 
who lived from hand to mouth 
and those who felt responsibility 
for the welfare of others. And 
elsewhere over the whole world 
we find the numerous immediates 
who cannot or will not look ahead 
and we also find the farsighted 
ultimates who ceaselessly toil that 
others may have support. 

Through all the thousands of 
years that humanity has existed, 
the many, like my socialist broth- 
erhood, have never been able 
to produce wealth. They have 
scarcely been able to produce the 
elemental necessities. The Arabs 
of Arabia live now as Abraham 
lived. The peasantry of Europe 
has toiled and moiled with a dili- 
gence and persistence inconceiv- 
able to an American, yet until re- 
cently they still lived as their 
ancestors did a thousand years 
ago; the Chinese are a race of 
three hundred million frugal, dili- 
gent, toiling workers, the very ants 
among human beings, yet the ants 
have never grown rich. 

Diligence and work unsupple- 
mented by other qualities never 
created wealth. 

_ What is wealth? It is the mar- 
gin above immediate need. 

It is only the exceptional man, 
the natural chief, who creates op- 
portunity to make wealth. It is 
only the self-denying man who 
resists the desire to spend all he 
can acquire. 

Animals only come and go. The 
grizzly, the whale, the wild swan 
even the lovely humming-bird, is 
no richer than his ancestors of 
ages ago. 

What wealth was there in the 
interior of Africa or in the inte 
rior of the two Americas? What 
wealth is there among the patient 
diligent, skilled, intelligent Chi 
nese? They scarcely produce wha‘ 
they need. 


MERE LABOR IS LIMITED 


It is not true that labor create 
wealth. Countless millions hav: 
toiled, have lived and died with 
out producing wealth. Labor, un- 
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4 OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Away ahead of the rest in news, advertisements and home circulation. 
O’Mara and Ormsbee, Reps. Chicago—New York— San Francisco 


ite 


Section of stock yards, Omaha, where 


Market City of the Richest Trade Territory 





: 
i 





head of live stock are 
handled annually. 









Second live stock market in the United States. 
This city is one of the first three packing house 
cities in the world, and, situated in the center 
of the corn belt, is rivaled alone by Chicago in 
these great industries. 

Fourteen packing house plants (six of them among the 
largest in the nation) give employment to over 15,000 
workers and pay out approximately $15,000,000 an- 
nually in wages. 

Omaha is a wealthy city and its trade territory is like- 
wise wealthy. 

Your product advertised in Omaha’s dominant news- 
paper will reach a buying public. 


Our service department will cheerfully secure for you 
any information regarding this territory. Its only pur- 
pose is co-operation with the national advertiser. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL SPECIALTIES 


GREIST AND WALLACE PorTABLE ELectric Lames 
New Haven Conn..U S.A 


August 10, 1921. 


Robert Gair Company, 
350 Madison Ave., 
New York City, HN. Y. 


Dear Sirs, 


Our new folding Wallace Lamp box, which you were so 
largely responsible for our adopting in place of the old style, 
two-piece, solid box, is proving every bit as helpful a factor 
im the sale of Wallace Lamps as we had anticipated. It is not 
only a container, but an up-to-date merchandiding unit. 


You have succeeded in working out for us 3 carton im 
measurably superior to our old one. Im design it harmonizes 
with our window material, it co-ordinates our package and display 
advertising, and is well known to our dealers throughout the 
country. . 


Our salesren have found this improved box a big help in 
stimilating sales, as the trade is quick to see its attractiveness 
and its slaes-compelling value. it is enabling our sales force 
to get the lamp well displayed in preferred locations and under 
rost favorable conditions. 


We are glad to express our appreciation to the Robert 
Gair Company for their successful handling of this proposition. 


Yours very truly, 
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“A big help in 
stimulating sales” 


What the makers of the Wallace Lamp 
say about their new Gair folding box 































- OU have succeeded,” write the Greist Manu- : 
facturing Company in the letter reproduced 
opposite, “in working out for us a carton immeas- 
urably superior to our old one. Our salesmen 
have found it a big help in stimulating sales.” 


Our success in opening a new chanhel of sales 
for the Wallace Lamp is typical of Gair service. 
We can determine the type of package needed 
for safe and economical packing of your product; 
and our own staff of experts, by scientific testing 
of various appeals, can design a winning package 
for you. 

Equally effective are Gair corrugated fibre and 
solid fibre shipping cases, which are insuring 
new economies for hundreds of manufacturers 
the country over. 

We offer you a complete service on every 


phase of package merchandising—Folding boxes, 
Labels, Shipping cases, Advertising displays. 


All our immense resources are at your disposal. 
A letter or a telephone call will bring our repre- 
sentative at any time. 


Have you received your copy of “Scientific 
Selection of Package Designs”? A postal will 
bring it to you. 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


350 Madison Ave., New York 


Folding boxes Labels Shipping cases 
Display Advertising 
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A recent postal card canvass 
of the 2331 Detroit homes 
with incomes of $10,000 
per year or more shows 
that 98.7% are Free Press 
readers. 





Comment on this analysis is unnecessary—the figures 
speak for themselves. Names like those reproduced 
above from‘ the hundreds received have a national 
significance—Henry M. Leland, Alvin Macauley, James 
Couzens, H. H. Rice, S..S. Kresge. Here is actual 
proof of what we have always contended—that there 
is no other way to reach Detroit’s buying power except 
through The Detroit Free Press. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements.” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Portland, Ore. 
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guided, unsupplemented, produces 
ynly enough to keep itself alive. 
Wealth is the surplus or excess 
above elemental needs. It is some- 
thing saved that might have been 
spent, been squandered. In the 
past ages the surplus was very 
small and only those powerful 
enough to rob others of their 
small savings could acquire great 
wealth; but during the last cen- 
tury production has been in- 
-reased as never before, not by 
harder work on the part of the 
many, but by intelligent combina- 
tions, by the few, of materials 
otherwise worthless, of savings 
otherwise unproductive, of labor 
otherwise futile. 

The Chinese coolie equipped 
with a carrying pole, the most 
eficient method of carrying 
known, totes 100 pounds twenty 
miles in a day; a ton mile a day 
for a compensation of ten cents. 
The coolie is worked so hard that 
he wears out in four years. 

James J. Hill conceived the idea 
of a transcontinental unsubsidized 
railroad from the head of the 
Great Lakes to a Pacific harbor. 
The lands were there but not yet 
farmed, mines were there not yet 
opened, lumber was as yet uncut. 
China and Japan needed Ameri- 
can wheat, so Mr. Hill borrowed 
the savings of the economical 
Hollanders, $10,000 for every man 
he was to employ, and he created 

ind directed a great transcontinen- 
tal road, combining into one func- 
onary whole, materials, equip- 
nent and workers. Instead of 
arning ten cents a day like the 
hinaman, these employees of his, 
in shorter hours and in far easier 
cupation, earned daily thirty 
times as much. The cost of trans- 
ortation was reduced from the 
hinese standard of ten cents a 
ton mile to the American standard 
f one cent a ton mile; the dis- 
tance per day was increased from 
venty miles to one hundred. 

J. J. Hill’s genius and vision, 
kill and tireless supervision add- 

| at least a billion dollars to the 
vealth of the United States, and 
of this he was able to keep five 
per cent for himself. I have used 
the Chinaman to exemplify the 
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type of the hard- working, unsav- 
ing, visionless man; I have used 
J. Hill to exemplify the up- 
builder, the counselor, the organ- 
izer and the creator who has 
immensely increased production. 
He made savings possible. 
Production, consumed as food 
as attained, never creates wealth, 
which is always the result of self- 
denial, of saving what might have 
been squandered. Increased pro- 
duction, which makes larger sav- 
ings easy, is not due to harder 
work, but it is due to intelligently 
organized combination, of which 
the many are as incapable as have 
been the Chinese and as were my 
brothers of the social colony. 


RUSSIA— THE CURRENT EXAMPLE 


What has happened in Russia? 
The Russian peasants in America 
have been admirable colonists, the 
Russian artisan is willing and 
skilful, but when the organizing 
class, however incompetent, was 
displaced, what happened? The 
greatest collapse of a great na- 
tion and people, the greatest 
shrinkage of wealth that the world 
has ever witnessed! The theory 
that the worker was the only cre- 
ator of wealth and therefore en- 
titled to fix his own hours and 
his own compensation has not 
worked in Russia because it is a 
false theory. 

The thousand men I met in the 
great playground of the Bohe- 
mian Club of San Francisco were 
not dreamers and socialists. Nei- 
ther, with very few exceptions, 
were they inheritors of great 
wealth. They had risen from the 
common level.. They were typi- 
cal of the great organizers and 
creators our country has pro- 
vided—Franklin, Lincoln, Carne- 
gie, Rockefeller, Hill, Harriman, 
Willard, Edison, Westinghouse, 
Schwab, Hurley, Davis and count- 
less others; men who have used, 
not wasted, money, men and 
materials. 

But when these creators, gath- 
ered so joyfully and free from 
care in Bohemia, could have con- 
tinued to play almost the year 
through, why did they return to 
concentrated work at the end of 
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a single week? For the same rea- 
son that the Eskimo chief fished 
through the Arctic night. 

They returned to work, firstly, 
to provide for their own depen- 
dents, and secondly, in order to 
keep moving the great activities 
which give organized employment 
to the millions who, without such 
leaders, would still be in the con- 
dition of the Coast Indian, of the 
Russian, of the Chinaman. 

The formula for wealth pro- 
duction is exceedingly simple: 


A = Annexation 
L = Labor 

C = Consumption 
S = Shrink 

W = Wealth 
A+L-C-S=W 


Ants have annexed and labored 
diligently for thousands of years, 
but consumption and shrink was 
equal to production through an- 
nexation and labor, so the gain 
was nothing. 

Wealth is increased if the 
American appropriates coal and 


oil and gas, soil fertility and for- 


est trees; if the French Canadian 
works long hours, if the Italian 
is frugal, and if the Frenchman 
wastes nothing. 

Wild bees rarely accumulate 
much wealth; but filled with the 
daughters of a queen with long 
proboscis, certain American hives, 
planted in the midst of clover 
fields, fertilized twice as many 
flowers, doubled the yield of the 
valuable clover seed and accumu- 
lated thirty tons of honey. Great 
increase in wealth! Why? Greater 
annexation, greater co-operation, 
more skilled and systematic, al- 
though less labor, less consump- 
tion and less shrink. 


CO-ORDINATION IS NECESSARY 


This World War has taught us 
many lessons. One of them’ is 
that the 180 millions of Russians 
availed not at all to stop the Hun, 
but that it required unified com- 
mand and intelligent co-ordination 
of war materials, soldiers and 
equipment. Similarly, it ought to 
be plain that the great victories 
over the resources of the universe 
are made possible not by undisci- 
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plined working hordes, however 
diligent, but by the great co- 
ordinators, the men of mental 
vision, the men of social vision 
heath whose conception great 
surpluses are made possible. 

It ought further to be plain 
that wealth is made up from the 
gain between production and con- 
sumption. A man _ saving ten 
cents out of each daily dollar 
earned, the Holland method, will 
grow rich as fast as the man who 
earns ten dollars, but only saves 
one cent out of each dollar, the 
American way. Therefore if our 
country is to prosper, initiative 
and organization should be en- 
couraged, savings should be en- 
couraged and protected. 


HELP SPREAD THE TRUTH 


Unfortunately the whole civi- 
lized world, our own country 
included, tainted with German 
Marxian socialism, has discour 
aged initiative and has threatened 
savings. 

The Marxian fallacies are: 

(1) That labor has provided 
and is still providing all the 
wealth. 

(2) That opportunities are as 
limited as the seats in a theatre, 
and if one man grabs a seat some- 
one else must stand or stay out 
side. 

(3) That present-day workers 
are justified in confiscating and 
redistributing to themselves al! 
past accumulations. 

The facts are: 

(1) That the great moralists, 
the great teachers, the great hy 
gienists and the great industrial 
waste eliminators have alone ame 
liorated conditions. 

(2) That opportunity is as 
wide and unlimited as space, that 
the fish knows better than t 
blame the humming- bird for fly 
ing in the spring from Centra! 
America to Alaska. 

The practical question befor 
the world today is whether mulct 
ing the man who has saved will 
make him more strenuous or will 
discourage him. 

When everything is made f: 
vorable for bees, they will make 
more honey than they need and 
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Here are extracts from authoritative July crop reports by presidents 
ot leading railroad companies, They’ll go a long way toward telling 
you your chances of selling goods in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michigan 


this Fall and Winter. 


Pennsylvania System. “On the eastern section of our line the wheat crop 
is being harvested and is estimated as about equal to that of last year. 
The corn crop is doing well. Large acreages of potatoes have been planted 
and there are favorable prospects of a good crop. On the western portion 
of our System reports are that wheat, corn and oats are in good condition 
and normal crops are expected. The Michigan harvest of wheat and rye 
is about two weeks early, and the wheat harvest in Ohio is expected to be- 
gin in about ten days.” 

New York Central Lines. “Indiana, Ohio and Michigan condition of 
general farm crops is good, except that hay and pasture have suffered in 
localities from drouth.” 


Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company. “The wheat and oats crops 
along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio are fully up to the average, while 
the weather reports indicate the corn crop will be a bumper one.” 

Crop conditions mean the farmers’ business conditions and they mean, 
to a large extent, general business conditions in the cities of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan because the dealers—many of them your 
dealers,—depend upon the farmers for much of their sales. 


Compare these reports with those of manufacturing and financial 
conditions and see where you can best sell goods this Fall and Winter. 
We'll be glad to tell you how you can go after this farm market with 
only your ordinary city distribution and sales expense in these states. 
Write and ask us. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., SI Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, ay Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., ANDA! 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, <s New York City. 
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they will submit to a heavy in- 
come tax. Take, however, too 
much away from them and they 
give up legitimate work and stren- 
uously turn to robbery. 

The turning over of much stren- 
uously created wealth to well- 
meaning, but inexperienced bu- 
reaucrats who have squandered it 
in an orgy of extravagance, which 
they thought was patriotism, is 
not the way to encourage a much- 
needed increase in intense wealth- 
producing strenuousness. 

Tax all existing wealth for the 
war it willingly undertook and 
that it is willing to pay for, but 
exempt all future wealth produc- 
tion from liability for past debts, 
and we shall have a _ greatly 
stimulated era of production, of 
economy. 


Imports and Exports Decreased 
in July 


Imports of merchandise into the 
United States totaled $178,000,000 dur- 
ing the month of July, 1921, as against 
$537,118,971 during July of last year, 
according to statistics issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Exports were valued at $322,- 
000,000, as against $651,136,478 last 


uly. 

During the seven months ended July, 
imports totaled $1,498,466,414 and ex- 
ports $2,856,265,463, as against $3,481,- 
617,445 and $4,897,120,902, respectively, 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. 


New Portland, Ore., Adver- 
tising Agency 
The Arcady Press and Mail Advertis- 


ing Company, Portland, Ore., _ has 
changed its name to The Arcady Com- 
pany, and has entered the general ad- 
vertising agency field. The Arcady 
Press and Mail Advertising Company 
had been in business for the last eleven 
years. There is no change in personnel 
involved in this change of name. The 
members of the company are: Joseph R. 
Gerber, Tom W. Gerber, Joseph A. 
Davidson, Herschel P. Nunn, James V. 
Whipp, Watson S. Barr. 


L. L. Shenfield has joined W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
vice-president. 

Mr. Shenfield has been associated with 
the Fairchild Publications at New York 
in various capacities for nearly three 
years. Joining the advertising depart- 
ment just after the armistice, he formed 
the advertising service department, later 
becoming assistant advertising manager 
of Men’s Wear, Chicago Apparel Gazette 
and Daily News Record. 
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Post Office Department Order 
That Benefits Publishers 


There is an indication of the Post 
Office Department’s desire to help in 
solving some of the mailing problems 
of publishers in a recent order issued 
to employees of the department by 
Third Assistant Postmaster General 
W. Irving Glover. This order requests 
that more attention be given by em- 
ployees to the preparation of a form 
(No. 3578) notifying publishers regard- 
ing undeliverable copies. he order 
issued, as taken from “The Postal Bul- 
letin,” reads: 

“Complaints received from publishers 
indicate that proper care is not taken 
by some postmasters and postal em- 
ployees in the preparation of notices 
on Form 3578 with respect to un- 
deliverable copies of second-class pub 
lications. In many instances the 
information given on the notices is 
found by the publishers upon inquiry 
to be erroneous. 

“All concerned are therefore cau 
tioned to be exceedingly careful in 
preparing such notices, and to this end 
the notices should not only be legible 
and contain all the information pro 
vided for thereon, but the information, 
including the reason why the copies oi 
the publications cannot be delivered as 
addressed, should be absolutely accu- 
rate. This is necessary and important 
both to publishers and the postal service 
in order that the former can correct 
their mailing lists and the latter be re- 
lieved from the labor and expense of 
ae copies of publications which 
are undeliverable.” 


I. R. Allen, Manager, Kastor 
Agency 

Irving R. Allen was appointed gen 
eral manager of H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising Co., Chicago and St. Louis 
Mr. Allen has been vice-president of 
the Kastor organization for the last 
year. 

For a number of years he was in 
sales counsel work in Chicago. During 
the war he served in the Intelligence 
Division of the Navy. 


W. F. Baber with Modesto, 
Cal., ““News” 


W. F. Baber, formerly with the Mer- 
ced, Cal., Star, has become advertising 
manager of the Modesto, Cal., News 
Mr. Baber was at one time advertis- 
ing manager of the Modesto, Cal., 
Herald. 


New Orleans’ First Business 
Show 


New Orleans is planning its first busi- 
ness show, to be field October 3 to 8 
The time is considered ripe, as there is 
a movement to place the Rosieees offices 
of the city on a more efficient basis. 
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THN 
A Service 


of increasing proportions and 
unique importance is being 


rendered by the JOURNAL 
in the following departments: 


Care of Children 
By Marianno Wheeler 


Home Building and Decorating 
By Minnie Francis 


Fashions and Dressmaking 
By Martha Evans Hale 


Knitting and Crocheting 
By Margaret Kingsland 


Cookery Problems 
By Mary M. Neil 


Food 
By Dr. C. Houston Goudiss 


Entertainments 
By Esther White 
Little Gardens 
By Lewis E. Thiess 


Wild Life and Bird Protection 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


Household Discoveries 
By L. Ray Baldersion 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 
For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Th€Obligation | 
tobuyGood Printing 


HERE is a definite obligation upon every 

man who seeks the service of a printer. He 
must not use press, paper, type, and ink—the 
forces which in three centuries unchained the 
intelligence of mankind—to produce that which 
is false, foolish, or ugly. 

The schoolbooks of your son and the catalog 
of your business represent more than education 
and commerce. They are monuments to the 
genius of a long list of men who, when they 
thought of printing, thought always of Better 
Printing. We know that Better Paper helps to 
produce Better Printing. 


But much more is needed. One must want 
Better Printing. The mill that strives to pro- 
duce a better sheet of paper and the printer 
who sirives to print that paper as well as he can 
are alike helpless if their customer is indiffer- 
ent to such aims. 

It is something to know that good printing is 
more profitable than poor printing. But it is a 
greater satisfaction to feel that your printing 
expresses not alone the best that is in you and 
your business, but the best efforts of your printer, 
the ink maker, the engraver, and of the paper 
manufacturer. 

What Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 
have done to make Better Printing possible and 
desired can be seen in Warren’s service books 
and brochures in the shops of large printers, 
and in the offices of paper merchants who sell 
the Warren Standards. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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Lodestone (overs 


* 


Lodestone Covers are new. ‘There is 
nothing just like them. They resemble 
rare old leather, and like leather, they have 


great strength and long wearing qualities. 


We will gladly supply you, on request, with 


samples of Lodestone Cover in all its colors. 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
32-34-36 Bleecker Street, New York, N. Y. 


Newark, N.J.; New York, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn. 
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Overdoing the Follow-Up 


Letters That Are Unnecessary, and Personal Calls That Constitute an 
Anti-Climax—Persistency Is Not Always a Business Virtue 


By A. L. 


URING the period of re- 

trenchment a sales manager 
in an Eastern concern gathered 
his men about him, members of 
the office staff and salesmen who 
spent only part of their time on 
the road, and said: 

“Now is the psychological pe- 
riod for letter-writing. Keep ever- 
lastingly at new prospects and old 
customers. Write often and con- 
structively. * The trade forgets 
—easily. But if we attend to our 
correspondence as we should, it 
will mean a receptive market as 
soon as the sun breaks through the 
clouds. Write! Write! Write! A 
well-composed letter is a friend- 
maker and a friend-holder.” 

Some of the men took his talk 
too literally. They overdid the 
correspondence. They wrote what 
we may term the “unnecessary let- 
ter.” There is a certain time in 
correspondence when no more let- 
ters should be written for a while. 
It is not necessary to answer all 
communications, The chain can 
and should be broken at just the 
right place—for a while. 

Correspondence resembles a 
conversation. As one sales man- 
ager puts it, you can’t go into a 
man’s office and begin a talk, 
stringing it out forever and ever. 
The customer gets “out of breath,” 
as it were. His original enthu- 
siasm and interest lags. He wants 
to turn to other problems. You 
can’t have a complete monopoly of 
his working day. 

The fault referred to above 
went something after this fash- 
ion: Mr. A. writes Mr. B. a brisk, 
business-like letter of solicitation. 
Mr. B. answers promptly, stating 
that there really isn’t anything 
doing just for the moment. 
Whereupon Mr. A. answers this 
letter, giving some specific sug- 
gestions, adds an urge or two, 
builds a rather rugged sales idea. 

Politely, but with finality, Mr. B. 
answers. He has a high regard 
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for the firm, will keep it in mind, 
and gives every reassurance that 
when business justifies, the col- 
laboration will be resumed. 
Thanks Mr. A.. for the very 
sensible and worthwhile ideas 
contained in his letter, but regrets 
to state that he is unable to adopt 
them at the moment. 
Strategically, the correspondence 
should be allowed to come to a 
halt here for a certain period. 
But Mr. A. finds on his desk, 
along with other correspondence, 
that nice letter from Mr. B. All 
letters should be answered, he 
argues to himself. But what is 
there to say? Mr. B.’s corre- 
spondence seems to break the con- 
nection for the present at least. 


THE URGE TO “WRITE SOME- 
THING” 


“Oh, write something,” a mis- 
chevious imp keeps whispering in 
Mr. A.’s ear every time he 
brushes up against the familiar 
letterhead. “Here is a letter in 
the morning’s mail from a cus- 
tomer—a politely agreeable cus- 
tomer. Answer it.” 

And Mr. A. does. His reply is 
apt to fall into some such unin- 
spired language as the following: 

“Dear Mr. B. We very much 
appreciate the friendly spirit ex- 
pressed in your last letter, and we 
note with distinct pleasure that, 
when the time arrives, you will 
take up the matters discussed. 
Referring again to the ideas we 
set forth in our previous corre- 
spondence, we have an additional 
thought to offer as follows,” etc. 

It is all very suave and genteel 
and well-mannered and friendly. 
There is nothing to take excep- 
tion to. 

By this time, the affable Mr. B. 
is beginning to shorten his replies. 
He realizes that his time is being 
wasted. It is an exchange of 
postage and inefficient pleasantries 
that get no one anywhere. 
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“Dear Mr. A.,” he replies, 
“your additional idea is a good 
one, and we will keep it in mind. 
As stated before, however, no 
definite action can be taken at 
this time. We are appreciative of 
your interest in us and in our 
problems.” 

Again Mr. A. discovers that 
familiar letterhead on his desk. 
His stenographer is there, wait- 
ing, pad in hand, ready for work. 
Well, the letter really should be 
acknowledged. Perhaps one last 
jab will get accidental action. 

There is nothing quite like being 
hopeful. And what of the “morn- 
ing abstract”? It has been one 
sheet in length, only, for a month 
or so. Opposite each letter from 
a prospect or old _ customer, 
initials appear, as per custom in 
the office. And Mr. A. is no more 
than human. The more initialled 
A.’s the better on that sheet— 
shows he is holding up his end 
of the correspondence thing. For 
in many offices this practice of 
issuing daily mail abstracts is fol- 
lowed. It is really a résume of 


the day’s, or morning’s mail, giv- 
ing name of concern, and a brief 
bit of informative description as 
to contents of said letter. Dupli- 
cates are placed on each execu- 
tive’s desk. 


UNNECESSARY LETTERS ENCOURAGED 


This scheme sounds logical. It 
has one drawback, nevertheless. 
In many offices, it has been dis- 
covered that it encourages the 
writing of unnecessary letters and 
the stringing out, to monotonous 
lengths, of correspondence that 
long ago needed an application of 
the brakes. 

But now follow the Mr. A. and 
Mr. B. episode through to its logi- 
cal conclusion. 

Mr. A. has a brilliant thought. 
He has run across, in a local 
newspaper, the advertisement of 
a competitive house. He clips it 
and writes another letter to 
Mr. B., stating that, “he just hap- 
pened to run across the attached 
advertisement, and is sure it will 
interest him. Incidentally, it is 
hoped that the same cordial rela- 
tionships that have always existed 
in the past will continue.” 
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At this juncture, let us change 
the scene of action. We will look 
at the situation through the eyes 
of Mr. B. 

Four letters, in rapid succession, 
have come from Mr. A. The first, 
perhaps the second, were valid 
business approaches and evidences 
of mutual felicitation. But the 
others are all frankly non-essen- 
tial, superfluous. There is nothing 
more difficult, more discouraging, 
than to answer a letter when there 
is nothing to say. Business men 
know this. 

Mr. B. reads through the last 
communication from Mr. A., and 
after a moment or two of some- 
what aggravated retrospection, 
tosses it up into th? basket of 
“answered correspondence.” He 
will not bother with it. He has 
many other things to do. 

And a week passes. 

Then another letter from 
Mr. A. “Reference to our files 
discloses the fact that we have re- 
ceived no answer to our recent 
communication, in which was en- 
closed a proof. Perhaps this let- 
ter was never received by you. It 
is not a matter of great impor- 
tance, but we are frankly zealous 
in the relationship that has existed 
between our two firms. And, by 
the way, we want to call your at- 
tention to a new line we antici- 
pate issuing in the fall,” etc. 

Wearily Mr. B. reads through 
this correspondence. He is losing 
patience. Mr. A.’s politely agree- 
able persistence is getting on his 
nerves. It is the equivalent of too 
much condiment. 

Business politeness, the ethics 
of the game, make it necessary for 
him at least to acknowledge this 
last letter and to state that the 
communication containing the 
proof was received and noted. 

And then Mr. A. writes him, 
thanking him for thanking him 
for sending the letter with the 
proof. It is an endless chain, a 
merry-go-round that seems never 
to stop. 

An executive told us not long 
ago that one of the trials of his 
job was meeting the problem of 
just this type of over-insistent, 
nagging, perpetual correspondence. 
“T have known,” said he, “of cor- 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advert UST 


381 FOURTH AVENUVE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, watch 
the advertising of the following products : 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 
INTERWOVEN SOCKS 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFINGS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
JACK-O’-LEATHER SUITS 
TERRA COTTA 
TARVIA 
IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
CHALMERS UNDERWEAR 
WALLACE SILVER 
CARBOSOTA 
NEW-SKIN 
WONDERWEAR 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO. 
ART NEEDLEWORK PRODUCTS 


CONVERSE TIRES 
BARRETT SPECIFICATION ROOFS 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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respondents who wrote themselves 
into a state of delirious fidgets in 
much this fashion. They take the 
attitude that every letter must be 
answered. 

“If you want to tire me out, 
put me on the aggressive, get my 
temper riled and my mean streak 
in working order, just continue a 
correspondence that has spent its 
force and power and logic. We 
have been compelled to practice a 
new method in compiling our files. 
One man in every department, at 
the end of each day, sorts out the 
‘wasters.’ as we term them—the 
letters that mean absolutely noth- 
ing, one way or the other. These 
are destroyed. They never reach 
our files. If we included them, we 
would require a warehouse for 
letters alone.” 

When _ correspondence has 
reached the point where it is an 
effort to write, to think up new 
reasons to write, then it’s time to 
give the other man a rest. You 
are simply placing a false and 
unfair demand upon his time. He 
doesn’t like it a bit, although his 
own letters may never lead you 
to suspect that he is tearing his 
hair. Stop writing altogether for 
a week, two weeks, a month. 
Write when you have something 
really big and vital and significant 
to say. Crying “wolf,” with an 
imposing envelope. every day or 
so, is harmful to future relations. 

The naggy letter is quite as un- 
welcome as the naggy individual. 
And the same rules apply to per- 
sonal solicitation. 

There is always a time when 
calls should not he made and 
when they imperil the standing of 
one company with another. 

“Why,” inquired the president 
of a certain concern, of an execu- 
tive of another, with which he 
had long been doing business, 
“have you folks stopped dealing 
with us? Can’t get an order out 
of you. We can’t understand it. 
I took the trouble to investigate 
and I find our man covering the 
territory is calling on you.” 

“That’s just it,” was the re- 
sponse, “and if you'll let me be 
frank, I’ll explain. During the 
first part of the year I was al- 
ways glad to see Mr. M. He is a 
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nice enough fellow and has made 
many valuable suggestions to us. 

“Then we had a dull season, 
and he seemed to come in with 
even more frequency than ever, 
although he was repeatedly told 
there was nothing for him. He 
would make such remarks as— 
and always smiling—‘Oh, you 
must have something for me to- 
day. No? Then I'll be in tomor- 
row. But save up a batch and 
hold it for me.’ 

“When department managers 
advised him of conditions and 
said there was really no need to 
call again for several weeks, he 
refused to take them at their 
word. Bright and early, a day 
or so later, he would come breez- 
ing in—taking up his own time 
and ours. And the trouble is—we 
like him in every other way. We 
admire business persistency. It is 
one of our own characteristics. 
Now, almost every door is closed 
to this chap. He has destroyed 
all the structure he built. He rubs 
us the wrong way. He is too per- 
sistent, too insistent, too zealous.” 

There you have it, in a nut- 
shell. Salesmen should temper 
their correspondence and personal 
follow-up with a good-sized bit 
of common sense. 


C. H. Barr, Chairman, Direct- 
Mail Contest Committee 


C. H. Barr, director of the advertis- 
ing division of the Crocker-McElwain 
Company and of the Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the contest com 
mittee of the Direct-Mail Advertising 
Association convention and exposition, 
which will be held in Springfield, Mass., 
October 25-28. 


J. W. Boring Leaves Mont- 
gomery Ward 


James W. Boring for the last six 
years associated with Montgomery Ward 
& Company as an executive of the sales 
and advertising department and later as 
assistant to the president, has resigned, 
effective October 1. Of late months Mr. 
Boring has been _in charge of sales pro- 
motion work at Montgomery Ward. 


Toronto Office for R. Sykes 
Muller 


R. Sykes Muller Co., Limited, ad- 
vertising and merchandising service, 
Montreal, has opened a branch office 
at Toronto under the management of 
C. W. McDiarmid and George M. Rae. 
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A “Silent” Salesman 


That Sells! 


There’s one way to sell Northern Ohio 
quickly, surely, thoroughly. That way is 
through The Plain Dealer. 

This audience of 3,000,000 thrifty, pros- 
perous buyers is a receptive one. Northern 


Ohio buyers are careful, but not “close.” 
They have money and an inclination to 





spend it. 


When you use The Plain Dealer—you 
send a “silent” salesman that sells, straight 
into the majority of Northern Ohio homes. 


Whether it is pianos or prunes, shaving 
cream or shirts, you'll sell Northern Ohio 
through 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland anidOhio 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


810 Times Building 811 Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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What Does Your Advertising 
Tell Them To Dor 


- your advertising designed to in- 
duce action? 

Does it really sell your product right 
on the spot? 

Or is it merely creating “consumer 
acceptance” and building good will. 

Pick up any magazine or newspaper 
and read the advertisements of manu- 
facturers who. market their products 
through retailers. Check the number 
that you honestly believe will influence 
a reader to go to a store and ask for the 
goods advertised. When you are fin- 
ished you will have checked compara- 
tively few! 

The answer of those responsible for 
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most of these advertisements is that they 
are intended to build good will and 
create “consumer acceptance.” 

Building sales on the “consumer ac- 
ceptance”’ plan is effective. Many great 
successes have been made in this way 
and there are certain products which 
perhaps could be handled in no other 
way. 

There are, however, thousands of 
articles which would find a short cut to 
greater increased sales if the copy was 
designed to induce action as well as to 
build good will. 

Of course the product, the price and 
the marketing methods must be sound, 
but these, or even the strongest copy in 
the world, will fall down. But if these 
are right, it is often surprising what a 
change of copy will do in the way of al- 
most immediately increased sales. 

Few advertising agencies have been 
in the position of this agency to gain the 
experience necessary to make advertis- 
ing really sell. 

This experience applied to your prod- 
uct might build sales faster than you had 
ever hoped for. 

May we tell you about it? 


Ruthrauff & Ryan zc. Advertising 
New York: 404 Fourth Ave. at 28th St. 
Chicago: 225 North Michigan Ave. 
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AEG. US PAT.OFFICE 


Before Efficiency 
Was Ever Heard of 


Someone hung up the wall motto 
“A place for everything, and 
everything in its place.’ That 


goes for 


O’FLAHERTY'S 
PEERLESS MATS 


ELECTROTYPES - STEREOTYPES 


There's a place where 
each is best and most 
economical. Well be 
glad to tell you when 
and where—and asking 
us saves you money. 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York 











A Publisher’s Rejoinder to 
Mr. Babson 


An Invitation to Consider the Question of Efficiency in Advertising 


By H. E. Taylor 


Advertising Manager, “Dry Goods Economist” 


[Eprrorrat Note: Last week Print- 
ers’ INK contained “A Slight Disagree- 
ment with Mr. Babson.” It was pointed 
»ut in the article that this economist in 
1 Barometer Letter on advertising had 
»verlooked a clause in agency contracts 
which gives the advertiser the advantage 
of lower rates which might eventuate 
during the life of his contract. In the 
letter below, H. E, Taylor, advertising 
manager of a well-known business pub- 
lication, replies to Mr. Babson.] 


HILE in your Barometer 

Letter of August 2 you have 
credited advertising with being a 
creative force and expressed your 
belief that it has the power to 
better business conditions, you at 
the same time advised advertisers 
to purchase space only from 
month to month or from week to 
week, and you declared for lower 
advertising rates. In this you are 


likely to have done harm to the 


very force that you believe in, 
because you have touched the sub- 
ject entirely too superficially. 
Apparently you have missed 
some very important facts, have 
not taken into account what it is 
that gives advertising its power, 
and have not considered the fac- 
tor of competition between pub- 
lishers, and have not realized the 
difference between the great in- 
crease in merchandise prices as 
compared with the small increase 
in advertising rates during the 
var boom, 


MONTH-TO-MONTH BASIS NOT PRAC- 
TICABLE 


Seldom can a _ manufacturer 
mploy advertising — on a month- 
‘o-month basis, nor is the force of 
lvertising represented by the 
mere commodity of space, nor can 
race as a commodity be gen- 
ally sold or purchased econom- 
illy on a week-to-week basis. 
And as for reduction of rate 
r thousand, this may become 
feasible for some publishers, if 
production costs do drop, and 


history and experience may so 
reverse themselves that rate re- 
ductions may result in stimulation. 
It so happens, however, that the 
publications which in past years 
tried to stimulate business by rate 
reductions failed. 

There is the same keen com- 
petition between publishers as 
between any other kinds of manu- 
facturers, and this competition 
always has and always will serve 
to keep the rates of the many 
legitimate advertising media on a 
right basis as compared with each 
other and in proper relationship 
to the cost of production. 

Do you realize that scores of 
our great national publications 
are today losing fortunes every 
month, because their present rates 
are figured on a much larger vol- 
ume of business than they are 
carrying and materially reduced 
rates would insure a loss even if 
the old volume were restored? 

The decline of advertising is 
not due to rates, nor has the tre- 
mendous slashing of merchandise 
prices done much to stimulate 
sales of even so-called necessities. 

Some publishers may reduce 
their rate on present circulation 
and some may force up the circu- 
lation, but forced circulation is 
not only worth little to the adver- 
tiser, but becomes a liability for 
the publisher as well. One of our 
big publishers who has lost the 
forced circulation previously ob- 
tained at tremendous cost has re- 
cently been compelled to lower the 
existing rates to maintain the old 
rate per thousand. 

According to the records put 
out by the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc., commodities on Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, stood 104 per cent 
higher than 1914, while the rate 
per thousand circulation of the 
business papers had increased but 
27 per cent during the same 
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period, and that increase represents 
in part added service of copy and 
advertising preparation. Printing 
costs are up nearly 100 per cent, 
and today show practically no re- 
duction. Engravings are up more 
than 100 per cent, and show little 
reduction. Postage is up nearly 
300 per cent, and is going higher. 
Rents are up 60 per cent, and show 
no signs of weakening. Paper was 
up over 200 per cent, and at the 
present time represents the only 
substantial reduction in the busi- 
ness. And as for wages, other 
than mechanical and clerical, the 
very commercial conditions de- 
mand that editorial and service 
staffs be made up of the best 
people obtainable, and I know per- 
sonally of many organizations that 
have deliberately and materially 
increased their editorial expendi- 
tures despite the decline of their 
advertising revenue. The real 
publishers everywhere are con- 
stantly seeking to increase the 
character and measure of their 
service as rapidly as income 
makes it possible, and that ser- 
vice once established must still be 
maintained, even though revenue 
declines. 

When last January the concen- 
trated drive was started by cer- 
tain advertisers to force down 
space prices we published broadly 
the fact that our rates would not 
come down then or at any other 
time. We stated that while our 
circulation had reached a reason- 
able point of saturation among 
those for whom the publication 
was built, we had the ambition 
and plans to increase our service 
to readers and advertisers alike at 
any time receding costs afforded 
us additional money to do it, and 
that that was our policy. That pol- 
icy met with the stated approval of 
our advertisers, and I believe that 
that policy will meet with the ap- 
proval of all thinking advertisers 
in all publications that have a real 
mission and a real reason for ex- 
istence, and are rendering a real 
service, whether it be of informa- 
tion or amusement. 

Inasmuch as you have thrown 
into industry a superficial half 
thought on the subject that is 
likely to be destructive rather than 
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constructive, and inasmuch -as ad- 
vertising bears so important a re- 
lationship to the business health 
of this country, we sincerely trust 
that you will not now stop at this 
point, but that you will see this 
question of advertising through 
and consider the matter of real 
efficiency in advertising and not 
the mere matter of the per thou- 
sand rate of space commodity. 

There has been a big develop- 
ment in advertising efficiency, or 
rather of efficiencies, within ad- 
vertising. The relative important 
powers and functions of dis- 
tributors and consumers are grad- 
ually coming to be appreciated. 
Experiences are gradually demon- 
strating what really exerts that 
much sought for ‘dealer influence’ 
and the difference in cost between 
talking to a group of men by 
themselves or talking to them as 
part of a mob, and when and how 
it is wise to talk to the mob, and 
when and how it is wise to talk 
to the mob leaders. It is coming 
to be appreciated that advertising, 
like electricity, is a force and that 
its practical and most profitable 
use requires a careful selection. of 
the particular type of machine 
through which it is to operate. 
When men begin to buy their sell- 
ing machinery like they buy their 
production machinery they won’t 
be any more concerned with the 
rate ‘per ten thousand’ than they 
are concerned with the cost per 
pound of a silk loom. 


Phez Co. Taken Over by New 


Organization 

The berry and fruit juice business of 
the Phez Company, Salem, Ore., has 
been taken over by a new organization, 
the Northwest Fruit Products Company. 
The new company’s operations will 
be confined to fruit juices. The com 
pany does not plan to carry on the 
lines and preserve business and allied 
ines which the Phez Company under 
too 


C. F. Sauer, Jr., 


Advertising 
Manager, Sauer Company 


has become adver 
F. Sauer 
manufac 


C. F. Sauer, Jr., 
tising manager of the C. 
Company, avoring extract 
turer of Richmond, Va. 

new campaign has been started 
by the Sauer company in newspapers 
and magazines. he copy is being 
placed y the Freeman Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Richmond. 
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Canada’s Trade Per Capita 
Is $272 Compared With 
$125 For The United States 


ANADA is a great trading nation. With a population barely 

exceeding 9,000,000, Canada’s yearly purchases from other 
countries are valued at $1,240,000,000 while she exports goods 
to the value of $1,210,000,000. Thus her total trade with the 
world amounts to $2,450,000,000, or $272 per capita. 

The United States trade per capita is $125 or less than half 
that of Canada. 

To manufacturers who are looking for broader outlets for their 
products Canada calls for first consideration. Here is a wealthy, 
active, accessible and rapidly-growing market possessing all the 
machinery for efficient and economical merchandising. 

In Canada’s major market, represented by the prosperous farmers 
and other rural dwellers, the demand is for the best of everything 
in farm machinery, farm equipment and farm home conveniences. 

This is the rich, responsive market served for fifty years by the 
Family Herald and Weekly Star, Canada’s National Farm Journal. 

The circulation of the Family Herald and Weekly Star, exceeds 
150,000 each issue, and is sold either nationally or sectionally to 
suit the special requirements of the advertiser. Entire Dominion 
of Canada edition, 50 cents per line. Either Eastern Canada or 
Western Canada Division, 30 cents per line. 


Family Herald wand Weekly Stax. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Montreal Established 1870 Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, U. S. A.: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.: 
DAN A, CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street. First National Bank Building. 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London, England: 


1. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, JAMIESON, Representative, 
182 Bay Street. + Cockspur Street, S. W. 1. 
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Selling a High School Education to 
School Children 


Cleveland Tells Children in Their Own Language of Its Educational 
Facilities 


CAMPAIGN to sell a high 

school education to the chil- 
dren of Cleveland has been in- 
augurated by the Board of Edu- 
cation of that city. It has been 
estimated that less than 12 per 
cent of the children of this coun- 
try are taking a high school 
course, and, with this fact in mind, 
the Board of Education has gone 
about popularizing the high school 
by showing pupils and parents 
just what the high school does 
and pointing out the actual value 
of its work. 

The chief weapon in the new 
campaign is a booklet, “Give Your- 
self a Fair Start,” which is given 
to every pupil at the completion 
of his or her elementary school 
work. This booklet, six and one- 


half inches by nine and one-half 
inches, has forty-eight pages, and 


is illustrated with over seventy- 
five photographs of high school 
activities, actually taken in the 
Cleveland schools. 

It starts off with the following 
foreword: “Get a high school edu- 
cation. Without it you will be 
everlastingly handicapped; with it 
you will be far better prepared 
to make your mark. You must 
learn if you wish to earn. Re- 
wards are paid for knowledge. 
The high school is your oppor- 
tunity to get a fair start toward 
success.” 

Under the heading of “What 
Do You Want to Be?” is a short 
chapter pointing out the need of 
the student selecting the proper 
course for his or her future life, 
and the fact that the Cleveland 
high schools offer to every stu- 
dent a chance to lay the founda- 
tions, at least, for a definite 
career. 

The rest of the booklet is de- 
voted to photographs and text 
which offer examples of what is 
being done and describes the 
manifold activities of the city 
high schools. There are pictures 


of boys learning the mechanics of 
automobiles, of girls taking do- 
mestic science courses, of boys at 
lathes, of amateur dramatics, foot- 
ball games, high school publica- 
tions, a girls’ band; in fact, of 
every activity scholastic or athletic 
that is offered by the high schools 
of Cleveland. 
GETS INTEREST OF PARENTS 

The text of the book is written 
so as to sell these activities to the 
readers and their parents. Each 
course is carefully described and 
the description made effectively 
argumentative by pictures. All 
three branches, academic, tech- 
nical and commercial, are outlined 
carefully, and in the back of the 
booklet is a definite table of vari- 
ous courses. It is all brass tacks 
talk, based, not on theory, but on 
actual things that are being 
worked out in Cleveland. 

One of the most effective fea- 
tures of the booklet is embraced 
in the number of letters from 
prominent Clevelanders, most of 
them graduates of the city’s high 
schools, telling in a practical way 
what big men think of a high 
school education’s value in busi- 
ness. As a last feature pupils are 
reminded that though they may be 
unable to attend the day sessions, 
night schools offer opportunities 
which need not and should not be 
overlooked. 

The whole booklet is an effec- 
tive bit of advertising, because it 
talks to the pupils in their own 
language and shows them defi- 
nitely the money value of the high 
school as well as its aesthetic 
value. 


Milwaukee ‘News’ Promotes 
F. J. Chlupp 


Fred J. Chlupp has been promoted by 
the Milwaukee, Wis., News to be ad- 
vertising manager. For some time he 
has been manager of foreign and auto- 
mobile advertising. 
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CONTRAST 


RINITY CHURCH on Broad- 
way is walled in by towering 
business buildings—and yet—that 
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quiet, dignified edifice. gets more 
attention than any half dozen of 
the nearby masses of brick, stone, 
and steel. 


Why? Contrast! That’s all. If 
the surrounding buildings were 
churches, Trinity would lose its 
remarkable attention-value, 


Contrast rivets attention—there’s 
no doubt about that. And next to 
contrast of color, contrast of form, 
or shape, gets most attention. 


If you feel that in the creation ot 
your direct mail advertising you’ve 
reached the limit of color-contrast, 
of expense for paper, art and plates, 
and haven’t obtained the maximum 
attention-value, why not distinctive 
Cleveland folding? 


One hundred and ninety-one dif- 
ferent folds can be made on a 
Cleveland, 146 more folds than all 
other folding devices combined 
can make. 


Then, too, distinctive folding adds 
nothing to the cost of production 
when done ona Cleveland. Speci- 
mens of Cleveland folds are sent 
to all advertising men free of 
charge. A post card request is 
sufficient. 
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GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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Boston’s Verdict from a 
Century’s Experience 


NTELLIGENT selection of the 

“practical best” has always been 
the business tendency most strongly 
felt in the New England market 
and is today. 


Two paper merchants of Greater 
Boston, whose combined business 
experience aggregates one hundred 
years, have found definite causes for 
the growing demand for Systems 
Bond—“the bond paper of busi- 
ness” in this stronghold of Ameri- 
can business. In letters addressed to 
us they tell us why Systems Bond 
meets New England’s best needs 
today. 


Tendency explained by 
W.F. McQuillen, treasurer, 
TheA.Storrs& BementCompany 


“The mills and business houses of New 
England have international reputations to 
uphold. Yet they are organized to compete 
in the world’s markets ona justified footing. 
“It is imperative that these great businesses 
hold their overhead to a moderate figure 
without impairing their reputations. 
“Systems Bond which sells at a business 
man’s price, solves the problem in most 
cases, 

“No business house need refrain from buy- 
ing Systems Bond in any quantity, and none 
need hesitate to use it for any purpose.”” 


Judgment of J. Richard Carter, 
treasurer, Carter, Rice & Co., 
Corp. 


“* New England business men have always 
been keen judges of values. They recognize 
something in Systems Bond that is a real 
New England measure of value. 


“This something is the ‘tone’ of the paper, 
which carries undeniable prestige, together 
with the fact that it is also an undeniable 
‘good buy’ in any quantity. 


“New England business is modern, and 
buys thriftily for value received. Systems 
Bond is a fine example of ‘value received’ 
in the minds of the bond paper buyers of 
this territory.” 


Entrust all details to 
your printer 


Let your printer “sit in” with you 
in a full discussion of your sta- 
tionery problem. He is equipped 
to help you. 


On Systems Bond he will execute 
with enthusiasm letterheads that 
express what you really are. Let 
him also prepare you a Systems 
Bond estimate for complete stan- 
dardized office forms. He will prob- 
ably name a figure that will surprise 
you by its modesty. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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Systems Bond Distributors 


Albany—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
Atlanta—Sloan Paper Company 
Baltimore—Baltimore Paper Co., Inc. 
Boston—The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 

Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Buffalo—The Disher Paper Company 
Chicago—Swigart Paper Company 

The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland—The Union Paper & Twine 

Company 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Company 
Detroit—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Harrisburg—Donaldson Paper Company 
Kansas City—Benedict Paper Company 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville—The Rowland Company 
Manila, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
Milwaukee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Nashville—Clements Paper Company 
Newark—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
New Haven—The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
New York—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


Norfolk—R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Inc., 


of Va. 


Omaha—Carpenter Paper Company 
Philadelphia—A. Hartung & Company 
Riegel & Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh—General Paper & Cordage Co. 
Portland, Me.—C. H. Robinson Company 
Portland, Ore.—Blake, McFall Company 
Richmond Virginia Paper Company 
Sale Lake City——Carpenter Paper Company 
of Utah 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seattle—American Paper Company 
Spokane—Spokane Paper and Stationery Co. 
Springfield, Mass.—The Paper House of New 
England : 
St. Louis—Beacon Paper Company 
St. Paul—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper and Stationery Co. 
Washington—R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
Winnipeg, Canada—The Barkwell Paper Co. 
Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., NewYork 
W. C. Powers Company, Lrtd., 
London, England 
Envelopes — United States Envelope Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Box Stationery——C. E. Weyand & Co., 
New York City 


Tablets—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


To Printers 


If you want to know the full 
possibilities of constructing 


letterheads on 


‘“the bond 


paper of business”, write your 
nearest Systems Bond distrib- 
utor for our sample book of 
weights and colors—and speci- 
men letterheads executed on 
Systems Bond. 


ON 


at the Reasonable Price 


Prepared by The H. K. McCann Company 
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What do you — 


youl Prir Printer? | 











Capacity 


IG-RUN ” work calls for specialized 
equipment, particularly consider- 
ing the essentials of economy and speed. 





Goldmann equipment is such as to 
handle the longest runs with utmost 
economy. Our battery of big-calibre 
presses wades thru the most volu- 
minous book or catalog work at an 
amazing pace. 





Big runs or smali, Goldmann service 
has equipment that means dispatch 
and economy. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gighiteen Seventy Stix 
EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 

















This Letter Campaign Gives Per- 
sonal Touch to Saw Selling 


How the Atkins Company Goes Out into the Highways and Hedges after 
Business for Retailer 


By C. M. Harrison 


NE of the most resultful 

forms of dealer co-operation, 
according to the experience of 
E. C. Atkins & Company, Inc., In- 
dianapolis saw manufacturers, is 
that afforded by letters sent out 
by the company to names supplied 
by retailers. 

The Atkins company follows 
strictly orthodox practices in its 
use of general and local advertising. 
It has made liberal use of space to 
keep alive its advertising good- 
will even when far oversold and 
when the immediate getting of 
orders was no object. It has an 
elaborate plan whereby its dealers 
can advertise in local newspapers 
and hook up with the national 
effort. 

“But we never could be alto- 
gether satisfied,” T. A. Carroll, 
advertising manager, said to 
Printers’ Ink, “unless we were 
going after local trade in a per- 
sonal way—personal in this case 
meaning the use of direct-mail 
efforts. 

“There are any number of good 
prospects, we believe, who never 
would buy an Atkins saw unless 
the saw were brought before them 
in a direct personal way. 

“We have a booklet called ‘Saw 
Sense’ which we advertise in an 
effort to get inquiries. Experience 
has shown that if we can get a 
man to read this book we have 
gone a long way toward making a 
sale and getting a steady customer. 
The conventional way is to angle 
for inquiries and then send printed 
matter of this kind. We do this 
to an extent, but if we followed 
it literally we would be failing to 
cover a lot of worth-while terri- 
tory that we could not afford to 
overlook. Therefore we practically 
force the book upon prospects 
and depend upon our letter follow- 
up system to get them to read it. 
I am well aware that in this we 


are going directly against a 
commonly accepted practice. But 
what are rules, what is practice, 
in the face of an important propo- 
sition like selling saws?” 

The plan is carried out under 
what the company calls “The E. C. 
Atkins & Company Free Personal 
Letter Service.” When it is desired 
to put on an intensive follow-up 
campaign in a certain district, all 
the dealers selling Atkins saws 
are asked to send names of pros- 
pects. They are sent blank forms 
with this heading: 


E. C. Arxins & Co. 
Free Personat Letter SERVICE 
Fill out this blank and add as complete 
a list as you can secure, 


Have the list embrace all of the pos- 
sible users of saws in your vicinity and 
the mames and addresses as correct as 
possible, We will write personal letters 
to all these names and will send you a 
supply of advertising matter, such as 
booklets, signs, circulars, etc., if you 
will see that it is used to the best ad- 
vantage and will make a special display 
of Atkins Silver-Steel Saws in your 
store and window. We will also call 
your customers’ aftention to Atkins 
Silver-Steel Saws, and will endeavor to 
co-operate with you in every possible 
way. 

Sign your firm name below. 

ame 


Sta 
Use both sides of sheet 7, possible. 


The list is supposed to be made 
up of carpenters, contractors and 
any others who may be able to 
appreciate good tools, and the 
solicitation is made by the use of 
three letters, the first of which 
reads like this: 

“You should read ‘Saw Sense,’ 
enclosed, because 
“there is scarcely an hour of the 
day but that you have occasion to 
use a saw, and you are naturally 
interested in securing all the in- 
formation you can about saws. 

“If you can get a saw which 
would lessen your labors, making 
sawing easier for you and reduce 
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the time spent in sharpening and 
fitting the saw for proper service, 
we know you will want to do it. 

“You were satisfied with the old 
style auger until the new style 
ratchet brace was introduced, the 
old-fashioned screwdriver was 
satisfactory until the newer inven- 
tions were put on the market and, 
no doubt, you are satisfied with 
your present saw because, per- 
haps, you have not investigated 
the marked improvements which 
Atkins silver steel saws possess. 

“Your name has been given us 
as a lover of fine tools and we in- 
vite you to call at your dealer’s 
and get him to show you a genuine 
Atkins silver steel saw with our 
name on the blade. 

“If your dealer does not sell the 
style saw that you wish, he will 
be glad to get it for you. It will 
be well worth your while to inves- 
tigate this matter anyway. 

“We want you to learn about 
the superior construction of At- 
kins silver steel saws, and see for 
yourself that they would be most 
satisfactory for you to use. 


“Don’t you think that this would 
be the time to take this matter up— 


now while it is fresh in your 
mind?” 

The letter is sent out from the 
company’s office on regular At- 
kins stationery and is signed by 


N. A. Gladding, vice-president. 
BUSINESS DIRECTED TO DEALERS 


Attached to the booklet is a 
yellow slip saying that “We are 
pleased to hand you one of our 
‘Saw Sense’ booklets which you 
will find both interesting and 
profitable,” and then gives a list 
of the dealers in the community 
that handle Atkins saws. A slip 
of this kind is attached to every 
booklet Atkins sends out whether 
upon inquiry or otherwise. In 
this way all dealers get full ad- 
vantage of the advertising. 

Along about the time the pros- 
pect probably has read “Saw 
Sense” he gets another letter in 
which he is subtly complimented 
by being told that inasmuch as he 
can appreciate saws of quality the 
company knows he will be inter- 
ested in Atkins silver steel saws. 

“Whether you wish to buy a 
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saw at this time or not,” the letter 
says, “we advise you to investi- 
gate this matter. Call at your 
dealer’s. He will be glad to show 
you the saws and explain their 
many advantages.” 

With the second letter some cir- 
cular matter is sent. The nature 
of this may be determined by the 
seasons or other conditions. A 
recent circular had to do with 
pruning trees and invited anyone 
interested to send for the Atkins 
book on that subject. 

After two weeks this letter is 
sent: 

“Atkins silver steel saws are 

A joy to own and a profitable 
thing to buy— 
—There is a big satisfaction in 
owning a saw that stays sharp and 
cuts true, fast and easy. What’s 
more, it pays to own such a saw— 
pays in dollars and cents. 

“A part of what a poor saw 
costs every day in time and labor 
wasted, in lumber ruined, would 
buy you the best saw made—an 
Atkins. 

“Even the best saw is not costly, 
so why not own an Atkins? It 
will quickly pay for itself and 
pay you a clean profit besides 
every day you will use it, and for 
months to come. An Atkins sil- 
ver steel saw will do your work 
easier and faster than any other 
saw made. 

“With an Atkins you can go 
through the wood quicker, because 
the blade is taper ground—tapers 
all the way from the tooth edge to 
the back. 

“The tooth edge is the thickest 
part of the blade. Wherever the 
sharp teeth go the rest of the blade 
follows without a struggle. Some 
sawmakers try for this effect by 
spreading the teeth of their saws 
and thinning out the back. But 
that’s a mere makeshift. 

“The finest steel—Atkins silver 
steel, used in all our best saws, is 
made from our exclusive formula. 
It takes a keen edge, stays sharp 
longer, and needs less fitting than 
any saw made. 

“We can furnish Atkins saws 
with two styles of handles—the old 
style straight across pattern, or 
the Perfection Handle. You have 
your choice. 
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WHITAKER 


STANDARDS 
| ste by item the Basic Line 








offers the printer a paper 

that may be adopted safely 
as standard, for each of several 
routine requirements of the 
commercial shop. 


The Basic Line, made in 
U. S. A. to our own specifica- 
tions and advertised under our 
own name, supplements but 
does not duplicate the mill- 
advertised standards for which 

we are the distributors 
or the agents. 


THE 
WHITAKER 
PAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 























DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Dayton, Indian- 
apolis, New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul. 

BRANCH HOUSES—Columbus, Richmond. . 

SALES OFFICES—<Akron, Buffalo, Charleston, W. °Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., Cleveland, 

Colorado Springs, Grand Rapids, Mich., Kalamazoo, Mich., Kansas City, Knoxville, 

Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, a. Portland, Me., Providence, Salt Lake 

o,. he —- yy Mass., Syracuse, N. ¥., St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Washington, 
. Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn., Worcester, Mass., Toledo, Ohio, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“You have our ‘Saw Sense’ 
book. Read it over and note par- 
ticularly what we say about the 
handles, and when you want new 
saws, why not buy Atkins saws 
by the set? 

“Ask your dealer to show you 
Atkins saws. You need not buy— 
just look them over—we are sure 
you will find them worthy of in- 
vestigation, and when you are 
ready to buy, be sure you buy At- 
kins saws. If your dealer hasn't 
them, write us.” 

The third letter, it will be ob- 
served, does not make the mis- 
take of trying to put on the screws 
and force people to buy—some- 
thing that often is seen in adver- 
tising of this kind. It simply 
emphasizes the demonstration 
idea and merely asks for an op- 
portunity to show Atkins saws—a 
request that cannot reasonably be 
denied by anyone who is at all 
interested. 

The letters are sent out entirely 
at the company’s expense. All the 
dealer has to do is to supply the 
names. 

The Atkins company sells 
through jobbers but does not run 
into any dealer service complica- 
tions on this account. It does not 
leave the matter to the jobber and 
perhaps this is the reason why it 
gets it over so well. Some manu- 
facturers say they have difficulty 
in getting the jobber’s co-operation 
along this line. Why try? The 
company would not think of leav- 
ing its important service work for 
the jobber to distribute as he does 
Atkins saws. All matters relat- 
ing to advertising, display and 
other. selling helps are taken up 
with the retailer direct. This is 
as it should be. 


J. J. Apatow Joins Bishop 
Company 

J. J. Apatow, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of the Aeolian Company, 
and previous to that advertising man- 
ager of Weber & Heilbroner, New York, 
has become associated with the Bishop 
Manufacturing Company, maker of 
men’s clothing, New ‘York, in the 
capacity of sales promotion manager 
and vice-president. . 

Plans are now being made by the 
Bishop Company for an advertising cam- 
paign which will cover both consumers 
in and around New York City, and the 
trade throughout the country. 


Aug. 18, 1921 
The German Mind 


A curious item comes out of Ger- 
many. It seems that so far as is 
humanly possible, they are going to 
keep chemical secrets within their own 
boundaries. For instance, some tech- 
nical books published in Germany are 
sold only on a pledge from the buyer 
that they will not be sent abroad. An 
American professor ordered Schwalbe’s 
“Textbook on Cellulose Chemistry,” and 
received from the German booksellers, 
to be signed before the book was de- 
livered, the following contract: 

“The undersigned herewith declares 
that the treatise Schwalbe’s Chemie der 
Zellulose, ordered from the bookseller, 
Baedeker-Opladen, is only intended for 
his own use and remains in Germany. 
A transfer to another country is not to 
take place. 

ame 
Address 
Occupation . 7 
_ “The trustworthiness of the purchaser 
is hereby guaranteed by the 
Firm 

—‘The General Chemical Bulletin” 


Three New Accounts for Los 
Angeles Agency 


The Pacific Coast advertising for 
Lawson Odorless Room Gas Heaters 
has been secured by Smith & Ferris, 
of Los Angeles, through the distrib- 
utors, James Hambly & Son. A closer 
contact with weather conditions to 
secure more timely advertising is the 
aim of both the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor. Pacific Coast dailies will re- 
ceive schedules for the winter. 

This agency has also secured the 
accounts of the Yale Corporation, Los 
Angeles, maker of Yale band and 
transmission oil, and of the California 
Everlasting Flower Company. 

National motor trade publications will 
be used for the Yale Company. 

A national campaign, using magazines 
and a merchandising campaign through 
florists and department stores is planned 
for the Everlasting Flower Co, Trade 
journals will also be used. 


Franklin Automobile Company 
Appoints Correspondence 


Supervisor 

The Franklin Automobile Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has established a new 
department, known as the correspondence 
supervision department, under the man- 
agement of Paul Jones. Mr. Jones was 
recently with the General Motors Ex- 
port Company as correspondence super- 
visor. 


New Space Buyer at Howard 
Agency 
J. P. Daniel has been yp eeermee space 
ompany, 


buyer of E. T. Howard nc., 
New_York advertising agency, succeed- 
ing J. F. Fitzpatrick, now. New . York 
representative of the Boston Evening 
American. 
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HE radius of the Tulsa World’s trade territory 

extends over 80 miles, with Tulsa as the jobbing 
center, and comprises Oklahoma’s richest market. Not 
only is this district in the heart of the great Mid- 
Continent oil field, but includes such industries as farm- 
ing, coal and zinc mining, dairy and pure bred stock 
raising, etc., which brings a large volume of retail trade 
to Tulsa. , 


Net Paid Circulation Now Over 35,000 
Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


TULSA» WORLD 


RELIABILITY — CHARACTER — ENTERPRISE 


DANUVEDOAOUAPTATARTRURAAAOP DAR 


d 
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I PREFERRED () 


“Preferred for buying’ was the overwhelming verdict 
given the AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL by men 
in the automobile trade who do the buying. 

This was ascertained in a recent investigation of reader 
interest, and the preferences of the buyers. 

Nearly 20,000: men in the trade»were asked to «tell what 
trade publications they read, which they preferred for buying, 
etc., who in their organizations read the publications, and 
what kind of editorial matter was most helpful to them. 

Close to 4,000 responded, giving a vast fund of valuable 
and interesting information about the preferences of trade 
paper readers. 

The big outstanding fact was this :— 

The great majority of those responding found the 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL the most 
useful publication for buying purposes. 

Inasmuch as the value of a publication to advertisers 
largely depends on its reader interest, the results of the inves- 
tigation in general, and the details of this outstanding fact 
in particular, are of great interest to all careful buyers of 
space. 

The replies have been tabulated in various ways so as to 
cover every angle, and printed in pamphlet form. Anyone 
interested in buying space for the advertising of automotive 
products may obtain a copy by applying for it on their business 
letterhead. 


AUTOMOBI 
TRADE JOURNAL 
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() For BUYIN 


Important Points to Remember 


The AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL now 
has 40,000 circulation. 

Over 94% of its mail subscribers are in the trade, 

Its trade circulation is about double that of any 
other automobile publication. 

P Its cost per thousand trade is the lowest in the 
eld. 

Its circulation is national in its distribution. 

Its volume of advertising per issue is more than 
double that of any other. 

To reach the largest possible number of pros- 
pects, with the least amount of waste, at the 
lowest cost per unit, in a publication that’s 
carefully read by its subscribers, is the acme 
of advertising efficiency. 

You get it in the AUTOMOBILE TRADE 
JOURNAL. 


Rates and details on request. 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
Market and 49th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Put Your Message Across 


Direct-by-mail advertising is good—when 
it’s good. 

In other words, results depend on appeal. 
Put your message across by using Hammer- 


mill Cover for your Self-Mailer, Catalog, 
Circular, or Folder. 


Supplied in a variety of colors and finishes. 
Ask your printer about Hammermill Cover 
—or write to us for samples. Hammermill 


Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


aAMMERM, 
COVER : 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 





Even Coal Can Be Sold by Mail 


Prospects Produced by Newspaper and Farm-Paper Advertising Followed 
Up by Ingenious System 


EOPLE who say that the 

farmers’ co-operative buying 
scheme recently - outlined in 
Printers’ INK is ‘impractical ought 
to take a look at the workings of 
firms like the Martin-Howe Com- 
pany and the Bernice Coal Com- 
pany, of Chicago. These concerns 
have built up big and profitable 
businesses through selling coal by 
mail in pretty much the same way 
outlined by the farmers for the 
purpose of such commodities as 
coal, farm machinery, binding 
twine and other essentials. The 
Bernice company caters exclusive- 
ly to the mail-order coal trade. It 
is what might be called a coal 
mail-order house. 

The Bernice company gets its 
stock in trade by contracting for 
the entire output of several mines. 
Then, as the foundation for its 
plan of merchandising this coal, it 
runs advertisements in a big list of 
small-town newspapers, the object 
being to reach people living in 
those towns as well as_ the 
farmers. 

The advertising does not at- 
tempt to outline the whole propo- 
sition. It makes the announce- 
ment that people can buy coal from 
the company and have it deliv- 
ered at a saving ranging from one 
to two dollars per ton over the 
local price, the quality of the coal 
and the purchaser’s complete sat- 
isfaction being guaranteed. Any- 
body interested in saving money on 
coal is invited to send for partic- 
ulars. 

The inquirer gets circular mat- 
ter telling him that in order to 
get in on the advantages of the 
mail-order coal-buying plan he 
must take a carload. It is sug- 
gested that he ought to have no 
difficulty. in inducing enough of 
his neighbors and friends to go 
in with him on the deal to make 
“or. the handling of a carload 
ot. 

Blank forms are enclosed on 
which he can order his car of 
coal. The coal is shipped without 


any money being paid down, but 
an invoice is attached to the bill of 
lading. The railroad thereby col- 
lects the purchase price as well as 
the freight charges. The entire 
transaction is done in the name of 
the man who sent in the order. He 
is supposed to see that the coal is 
properly apportioned to those in 
on the deal. For his services he is 
allowed a commission of fifty cents 
per ton on the whole carload. The 
commission, added to the dollar 
or more he saves on each ton, 
makes his part of the shipment 
cost him comparatively little. 


TURNS CUSTOMER INTO AN AGENT 


Every person ordering a car 
from the Bernice company in this 
manner becomes, in effect, an 
agent for the company. Experi- 
ence shows that in most cases he 
wants to serve permanently in that 
capacity. When he needs coal 
again he naturally tries to repeat 
the profitable operation and get his 
neighbors in with him as before. 

As a result of its advertising 
and marketing methods the com- 
pany has many hundreds of these 
“agents” throughout the Central 
Western States, and the result is 
an inexpensive and effective selling 
force that is almost automatic in 
its operation. 

The Bernice company for the 
present is confining its advertising 
to newspapers. The Martin-Howe 
company, on the other hand, has 
been making its bid for mail-order 
business directly through the farm 
press. Both companies utilize the 
valuable mailing lists created by 
their advertising and send out cir- 
cular matter to keep the proposi- 
tion fresh in the minds of their 
customers. 

About the only difference be- 
tween this coal mail-order plan 
and the co-operative buying plan 
proposed by the farmers is that in 
the latter case the transaction 
would be made through the local 
farmers’ organization rather than 
through individuals. Also, a lower 
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price might be exacted by the 
farmers’ organization because of 
its prestige as such. 

Unbiased observers are coming 
around to the conclusion that the 
farmers’ idea of co-operative buy- 
ing in such things as coal is not 
at all bad. The mischievous part 
of the proposed co-operative buy- 
ing idea, as stated before in 
Printers’ INK, is the desire of 
some of its promoters to include 
groceries, wearing apparel and the 
like. 

This, though, will fall of its 
own weight, just as the co-opera- 
tive store idea is falling. It can’t 
make the grade because of the 
many intricate merchandising fea- 
tures involved. 

Buying a car of coal or a car 
of farm machinery for a certain 
part of a community is entirely a 
different proposition from buying 
food products or things to wear. 
Links Copy 


with Salesmen’s 


Calls 


The W. B. Saunders Company, medi- 
cal publishing house of Philadelphia, in 
recent copy run in medical journals, 
successfully linked up its copy with the 
calls of its travelers. The salesmen 
were advised in advance, and proofs 
sent them, that on certain dates certain 
books would be announced in all their 
mediums all over the United States. 
The salesmen were instructed to con- 
centrate on these books for the three 
weeks’ period. The order coupon was 
omitted and a line added at the bottom 
reading: “Ask our representative to 
show you these books.” The plan 
proved successful. 


Iwo Florida Cities Vote 

Advertising Appropriations 

St. Petersburg, Fla., voters, by a ma- 
jority vote of more than three to one, 
have approved an act of the legislature 
submitted to referendum, allowing the 
city to assess two and one-half mills tax- 
ation for publicity purposes and provid- 


ing for the employment of a director of _ 


publicity and entertainment. The pres- 
ent maximum millage for publicity is one 
and one-half mills. ; 

At about the same time St. Augustine 
voters voted a levy of one mill tax for 
publicity purposes. In each case the 
publicity funds will go to attract winter 
visitors to the Florida cities. 


Bachem with Butterick 


Quarterlies 
Jack Bachem, recently with Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, New York, will repre- 
sent the Butterick Quarterlies in New 
York City and New York State. 
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Experience with One-Cent 
Postage 


Pue@enix Mutuat Lire Insurance 
CoMPANY 

Hartrorp, Conn., August 1, 1921. 
ater of mieyre a INK: 

e query addressed to you by J. G. 
Adams & Company (issue of fats) 28) 
concerning the advisability of using red 
or green stamps (one-cent or two-cent 
postage) reminds me of an interesting 
experiment we tried out during war 
time when the postage rate was raised 
to three cents. 

We mail out approximately 106,000 
yearly, our purpose being mainly to get 
an inquiry from the prospect regarding 
Life Income or other forms of life in- 
surance. When the three-cent rate 
went into effect, we naturally were very 
reluctant to tack on this additional ex- 
pense. 

The pennysaver envelope was adapted 
to our plan, and we thought we would 
try out a few thousand, using it with a 
one-cent stamp, of course. 

The returns dropped to about 50 per 
cent of what we had been regularly 
getting with two-cent stamps. We 
then placed a two-cent stamp on the 
pennysaver envelope (which required 
really only a one-cent stamp) and mail- 
ing these out the returns came right 
back to normal. 

This, it seemed to us, was an inter- 
esting illustration of the prejudice 
against the green stamp. The contents 
of the letter were exactly the same in 
both instances. 

Your answer to J. G. Adams & Com- 
pany was, it semed to the writer, very 
complete. We realize that this experi- 
ment, if applied to their product, might 
not have anywhere near the same 
results. 

That there is a very clearly defined 
prejudice to be contended with, in cer- 
tain lines, however, on this green and 
red stamp discrimination, is quite well 
established. 

Leon A. Soper. 

Manager Sales Promotion Division. 


Domestic Repartee in Adver- 


tising Columns 
_ The publication of humiliating warn- 
ings by husbands whose wives have left 
them have long been amusing to the 


public, which does not “sense” the 
tragedy behind them. Formerly wives 
thus pilloried suffered in silence, as a 
rule, but of late have been responding 
in kind. As entertaining an instance of 
a woman’s righteous indignation as we 
have seen recently appeared in the Bing- 
hamton Sun. The aggrieved husband 
advertised: 

“To whom it may concern: My wife, 
Margaret Nina Pickert, having left my 
bed and board, I will not pay any bills 
contracted by her. Charlie M. Pickert.” 

To this public expression of resent- 
ment the wife, spurred by her spouse’s 
fear for his purse, responds: 

“My husband, Charlie Pickert, never 
paid my debts, and never paid even his 
own, so why advertise me? Nina 
Pickert.”—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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It Is Easier Now To Get Dealer Co- 
operation in New York Territory 


For nearly three years THE WORLD RETAILER 
has been the inspiration of New York’s retailers. 
THE RETAILER is “A Digest of Merchandising 
Ideas,” devoted to better store-keeping. Circulation 
25,000 copies. It contains no write-ups. It is read. 
“To reduce the cost of retailing, increase turnover. Advertising makes 
turnover. 
“Unknown, unadvertised goods—with big paper profit—that lie in the 
warehouse and won’t turn over—these are the phantoms of nightmare 
that push you toward the abyss.” 
“There are bigger profits in selling advertised merchandise. 
“People favor trade-marked goods. You can cash in on the manufac- 
turer’s advertising by clever dates and by creating a store atmosphere 
in keeping with it.” 
So say Harry Tipper, Sales Analyst, and Jacob Weiss, Manager of 
Brill Bros., in The Retailer for July and August. Read them, and 
know how great a work a newspaper merchandising department can do 
for the cause of advertising. 

,. For three years THE NEW YORK WORLD has 
The World S been introducing to New York retailers the sales-forces 
Introduction of Colgate, Pillsbury, Ritter, H. O., Sunsweet Prunes, 
to the Dealer Necco, Fleishmann, Earl and Wilson, Durham 
Hosiery, Sweet-Orr, Kotex, etc. 
To every kind of a store-keeper—two-thirds of them World Readers, 
who appreciate THE WORLD’S efforts to protect them from over- 
loading—THE WORLD has sent those great manufacturers only who 
would guarantee their promises of advertising. 
With “THE WORLD’S Introduction to the Dealer” the salesman’s 


approach is easy, a good audience assured. Ask us some questions. 


The World’s 
Work for 
the Advertiser 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago = Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Blidg., Detroit 


Che Evening orld 
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PROMOTION MANAGER 


I want a man who can write 


not only good English, but good advertising; clear, 
colorful, concise. Whose sentences turn like a 
cow-pony, not like a ferry-boat. . .. And who can 
prove it by his letter of application and samples 
of his work. 


I want a man who has taste 


who knows Matisse and Morris, De Vinne and 
Della Robbia. Who can make a layout for the 
printer and criticise another man’s. Who can pick 
a good drawing, and not pick a fight... . Or else 
a man who, knowing his own limitations, allows 
someone else to have taste for him. 


I want a man who can sell 


through the printed word. Who knows how to 
sell a class magazine to a gracious lady, and ad- 
vertising space in it to a hard-boiled space-buyer. 
Who has ideas about getting new types of adver- 
tising for us.... And who can begin by selling 
his ideas to me. 


I want a man who can manage 


a force of half a dozen able copywriters without 
cursing the temperament that goes with their jobs. 
Who can command their respect and maintain 
their friendship. ... And who can get capacity 
out of his department all the time. 


I want a man who 


likes the good job that he holds now, but is ready 
to look into a still better one. A man who has 
already done something really distinguished and 
whose chief will yowl loudly when he finds he is 
going to lose him. . .. If you are that man, send 
samples and a précis of your education, training, 
and experience to: 


BOX 117 
Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Another Plan to Get Jobbers to Use 


Manufacturer’s Literature 


It Provides a Selfish Reason for Its Use 


By H. B. Burlow 


Manager, Jobbing Sales Division, Templeton, Kenly & Co., 


N article headed “An Unusual 

Plan for Distributing Adver- 
tising through Jobbers,” in a 
recent issue of Printers’ INK at- 
tracted my attention. I was par- 
ticularly interested in the repro- 
duction of the letter written by J. 
C. Toohy of Frank Seaman, Inc., 
who inquires as to the best way 
of securing wide, yet economical, 
distribution of envelope stuffers 
through the jobber—what particu- 
lar benefits are to be derived from 
imprinting with the jobber’s name 
and address, and as to the advis- 
ability of charging the jobber for 
such imprints. 

Our business is largely through 
jobbers of heavy hardware and 
automotive accessories, and we 
find that the proper sort of en- 
velope inserts or stuffers are 
utilized to quite a considerable ex- 
tent, either as attachments to 
monthly statements or in connec- 
tion with dealer campaigns which 
the jobber may be promoting to 


increase the sales of a certain 
article. 
Personal observation and ex- 


perience, however, has revealed to 
us that the ordinary run of en- 
velope inserts which display only 
the jobber’s name and address and 
which are furnished to him free 
of charge are rather indifferently 
distributed for the reason that the 
jobber is sent a tremendous quan- 
tity from the various manufactur- 
ers he represents, and generally 
they are kept in the advertising 
storeroom and distributed as the 
thought may inspire the advertis- 
ng or sales manager. 

We have evolved a unique and 
effective method of preparing a 
special imprint for the jobber 
which gives him an incentive to 
see to it that proper distribution 
s made. Instead of the two or 
three line name and address im- 
print, we give him the entire back 





Limited 


page of the folder to feature his 
other specialties and leading lines, 
the purpose being to suggest to his 
customers the value of concen- 
trated purchases. 


EXPLAINED TO JOBBERS 


We send out a specimen form of 
imprint to our jobbers which ex- 
plains our proposition to them. 
This explanation is given as 
follows: 

“The back page of every book- 
let or circular devoted to the gen- 
eral line of Simplex Jacks or to 
any specific style and intended for 
distribution to your trade is re- 
served for you—not merely for 
your imprint, but for a compre- 
hensive list of standard lines you 
represent. 

“A specimen imprint of one of 
the many jobbers who have en- 
dorsed our original plan of ad- 
vertising their specialties is shown 
below. You will recognize in this 
a most effective form of sales co- 
operation. We urge you to make 
your list applicable to all classes 
of industry and to include the 
principal lines you carry. It has 
been demonstrated that the group- 
ing of a number of good lines pro- 
duces concentrated purchases. 

“Request your manufacturers to 
follow our plan in imprinting their 
enclosures and catalogues. We 
will all benefit from this practical 
plan, which keeps before your cus- 
tomers constant reminders of your 
ability to serve their diversified 
requirements. 

“Typewrite in the space at the 
right the list that you wish us to 
show, and we will forward, pre- 
paid and without charge, neatly 
imprinted enclosures in any quan- 
tity you specify.” 

At the bottom of this form is a 
blank imprint space and opposite 
it an example of how one jobber, 
George B. Carpenter & Co. of Chi- 
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cago, has it filled out, as follows: 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
Chicago 
Distributors of 
Detroit Twist Drills 
and all standard drills—reamers and 
taps. 

Dietz Lanterns. 
Jenkins, Lunkenheimer and 
Crane Valves. 
Disston Saws. 
Starrett Tools 

and every type of Machinists’, Car- 

penters’ and Engineers’ Tools. 

Simplex Jacks. 

Yale & Towne Chain Hoists. 
Steel and Wood Tackle Blocks. 
Cordage and Twines. 

Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Nails, Wire, 
Sheets, Bars and Shapes. 
Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
Motor Car Accessories. 
Paints, Oils, Waste, Naval Stores. 
Pipe and Fittings. 
Manufacturers of 
Tents—Awnings—Tarpaulins 
Marine Hardware and Supplies. 
Established 1840. 


The jobber himself lays out his 
own copy and often supplies it 
with a special cut bearing his 
name, slogan, or trade-mark. 

Our jobbers have responded to 
this comprehensive imprint plan 
with great favor, and it is sug- 
gested to any manufacturer who 
desires to receive the greatest re- 
turns from his envelope insert 
literature. 


Washington, D. C., Better 


Business Bureau Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Better Business Bureau, of 
Washington, § . Lyon was re- 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors for the ensuing year; A. C. Gar- 
diner was elected treasurer, and F. X. 
Wholley was re-elected managing direc- 
tor. lans were made for increased 
activities of the Better Business Bureau 
for the —— year. The board plans 
to double the budget of the initial year. 


To Promote In! Influence of 


Engineers 

R. L. Morrel, Western representative 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering, New York, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Western 
Society of Engineers, which is intended 
to promote public appreciation of engi- 
neering influence in political and busi- 
ness affairs. 


Miss C. M. Kembrey, advertising man- 
ager of Alexander Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, leather belting manufacturers, has 
resigned to enter the free lance copy 
and advertising field. She will direct the 
advertising of the Alexander organiza- 
tion in addition to her other work in 
the field she is entering. 
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Armstrong Linoleum Persistent 


Advertiser 

Unless a business man tends to ad- 
vertise consistently and persistently he 
had better not advertise at all, S. 
Conybeare, advertising manager of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., told the Tacoma, Wash., Advertis- 
ing Club. 

“The linoleum industry sprung from 
the effort to use the waste of the bottle 
cork mills,’ Mr. Conybeare explained. 
“The board of directors of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company decided in 1917 
to do some national advertising,” he 
said. “I helped them to decide to make 
their plans. We had a five-year pro- 
gramme. You know there are many other 
places to use it than on the kitchen 
and bathroom floors. We told them 
how to care for it and how to clean it. 
Service was the keynote of our copy. 

“The years of 1918 and 1919 came 
along and we couldn’t make enough 
goods to sell. The directors questioned 
the propriety of spending so much 
money when we could not keep up with 
the market, but we kept it up and this 
year we are beginning to get the re- 
sults. When everything stopped along 
in January we began to get little or- 
ders from here, from there, from all 
parts of the countr They kept things 
going. The man whe couldn’t get Arm- 
strong goods during the rush turned to 
them when he found he could have 
them. By March we were running to 
full capacity. We put $500,000 in new 
equipment since. 

“If you are going to advertise, don’t 
advertise for a day. Lay out a pro- 
gramme and hold to it consistently. The 
ability of the public to remember is 
exceeded only by its ability to forget.” 


The Historic as an Attention 


Arrester 
The use of the historic to arrest the 


attention of the reader was recently 
adopted by Geo. B. Newton Coal Co., 
one of the largest coal dealers in Phila- 
delphia. In this instance the historic 
fixture was a reproduction of a goal bill 
of fifty-six years ago calling for two and 
one-half tons of coal for a total of 
$32.37. The copy was headed “A Coal 
Bill of Civil War Days,” coal bills being 
a subject of interest at this season. The 
aim of the copy—selection of fuel—was 
woven around the method “Mrs. Wood” 
used to consume her two and one-half 
tons and the question of the heat value 
she obtained, the fuel itself as well as 
the method governing the heat produc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that while 
the coal was delivered in October, 1864, 
and January, 1865, the bill is dated 
August 26, 1865. 


Alford A. Guile with 


Emahizer-Speilman 

Alford A. Guile has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Emahizer- 
Speilman Furniture Company, of To- 
peka, Kan. He has been in Denver, 
Col., where he has filled a similar po- 
sition with a large home furnishing com- 
pany. 
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Factors of Quality 


UALITY in paper is much more than 
appears upon the surface. It is not a 


mere matter of looks and feel. 


Paper is made to be printed. And, therefore, 
many considerations enter into its manu- 
facture beside color, cleanness, finish. 


The best papers must not only look well; 
they must print well, with a minimum of 
trouble and waste. Folding qualities are also 
of prime importance. 


It is the full appreciation of all of these 


factors on the part of Dill & Collins Co. 
which makes it to your greatest interest to 
specify their papers in whatever grade you 
may require. 


Send for signature showing possibilities of SupERB Dutt CoaTep. 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


are 
Hicu GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 


140 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER BALTIMORE BOSTON 


MACHINE FINISH Super CALENDERED INDEX BrisTor 
Smooth Finish, M. F. White S. and S. C., ee Index Bristol, White and Tints 
Flat White. English Finish Process Plate, nite . : a 
Colonial Wove, English Finish Tinted Art Book Coosme Gus ,* 
De and Se Tints, Smooth Finish Cover multysolor, e 
Suede Finish, Medium Finish Ben Day, Smooth Finish CoaTEeD Two Spgs 
Regal Antique, Antique Finish Duchess, Medium Finish Dilcol, White and India 
Extra Bulk, Antique Finish - F Black and White 

FSET Ai _ Bond, White i, Tinted Enamel 
Commercial Offset, White MIMFOGRAPH White and Tints 

AID Mimeograph Laid, White Superb Dull Coated, White 
Imperial Laid, White and Tints and Tints 


Don’t forget the D. M. A. A. Convention, Springfield, Mass., October 25, 26 and 27. 


I 
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Total Circulation in 

the Natural New 

York Trading Terri- 
tory, 105,741 


EGINNING October 7th the Dairymen’s League News 
will be published weekly. 


ee ae ae ee en ee ee ee Oe Le he ee | 


This decision was made by the 97,769 farmer owners. 
They are preparing to render themselves greater service. 
In addition to the subscription price, they are standing ready 
with $50,000 to help make possible a “Farmer-Owned Mar- 
keting Paper” on a weekly basis. 


These farmers will be especially watchful of their own 
paper. 


The cost per thousand of circulation is being reduced.’ 
Since rates were last adjusted a gain of 31.2 per cent has been 
made in circulation. Notwithstanding, the present line rate 
will be continued. 


The Dairymen’s League News now offers the largest farm 
paper circulation in New York State and at the lowest cost 
per unit. 








UTICA, 
Birge W. Kinne 


303 Fifth Ave. Seek Sent 
New York City Aad g Manager 


John D. Ross 
10 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 





“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 











Buyers Who Don’t Come Back 


Manufacturers May Have to Answer for Actions of Retailers 


By Christopher James 


[Eprroriat Norte: This story is frankly 
retail and under ordinary conditions 
would not qualify for Printers’ Inx. 
It brings out an idea, however, which is 
of more than usual interest to manufac- 
turers at this time. The contention is 
frequently made that the retailer is re- 
sponsible for holding up the deflation 
movement. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that small retailers ~*~, gs 
censurable in this respect. James 
furnishes several examples. , od other 
community where small dealers are lo- 
cated could furnish just as many ex- 
amples. The small retailer, however, is 
not entirely responsible. He is not always 
able to buy on the same basis as the 
chains and the large department stores. 
There cannot be any uniform retail price 
schedule until it is possible for the small 
operator to purchase, either through co- 
operative associations or some other 
way, just as low as do his great com- 
petitors.] 


HIS article isn’t a kick or a 

complaint. It is merely the 
story of one man’s experiences 
with grocers, fruit dealers and 
other sellers of food. It is writ- 
ten for and appears in PRINTERS’ 
InK, but the writer cherishes the 
hope that some of the grocery 
trade journals may see fit to re- 
print it. Its publication in peri- 
odicals read by grocers, etc., can 
harm no one. It may possibly do 
good. 

The writer, at the present time, 
is living in a furnished apartment 
in a certain city on the Pacific 
Coast. The section of the city in 
which his apartment is located is 
not “high-class.” Nor is_ it 
“cheap.” Call it “so-so” and you 
will be pretty near the truth. If 
the writer were a permanent resi- 
dent of this city he would feel 
that he ought to live in a neigh- 
borhood with a little more “class” 
to it. On the other hand, he does 
not feel that he has everlastingly 
lost caste because for a few 
months he lives where he does. 

Understand? You do? Good! 

Within two or three blocks of 
the modest apartment which is 
the writer’s temporary abode are 
seven grocery stores, two fruit 
stores and two meat markets. The 
writer has dealt at all of them. 
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He has plenty of time on his 
hands and is always interested in 
getting the retailer’s point of 
view. A recital of what hap- 
pened may be of interest. 

Store No. 1—Largest, best ar- 
ranged and most conveniently lo- 
cated. But, the proprietor asked 
forty cents a dozen for eggs, 
whereas another store, only a 
block away, asked thirty-two 
cents. At this same store the 
price of a certain brand of olive 
oil was ninety-five cents a quart, 
whereas two other stores in the 
neighborhood asked seventy-five 
cents a quart. That store is defi- 
nitely and finally “off the list.” 

Store No. 2—Grocer and delica- 
tessen. Charged fifteen cents a 
loaf for bread. The standard 
price for that particular kind of 
bread is thirteen cents. The “cut- 
rate” stores sell it for twelve 
cents. Why deal with a store that 
asks 15 to 25 per cent more than 
other stores? 

Store No. 3—Fruits and meats. 
Fairly good stock—prices not un- 
reasonable. But why should the 
proprietor wait on four women— 
old customers, evidently—who en- 
tered his store after the writer 
did, before attending to the latter? 

Store No. 4—Stock badly ar- 
ranged, everything topsy-turvy, 
proprietor didn’t seem able to find 
what was wanted. Waste of time 
and irritation all round. “I'll 
never go there any more.” 

Store No. 5—Fruit store. The 
proprietor was a Greek. In an- 
swer to his inquiry as to the price 
of figs, the writer was told “twenty 
cents a pound.” When the figs 
were wrapped, the writer tendered 
two dimes in payment. The sales- 
man said “thirty cents.” The 
writer put the money in his pocket 
and walked out. Why? Because 
he had seen in the windows of 
several stores nearby placards 
offering figs at twenty cents a 
pound. 

Store No. 6—Some very nice 
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cantaloupes caught the, writer’s 
eye. The price? Two for thirty- 
five cents. Nothing doing. The 
ruling price was twenty-five cents 
for two. Why. pay more? 

Store No. 7—A chain store. 
The contrast between this store 
and stores only a few doors away 
was almost beyond belief. Not 
only were prices lower, but the 
fact that they were lower was em- 
phasized, There were placards all 
over the store—“Today only,” 
“Special,” “Look,” etc. At this 
store, small cans of evaporated 
milk were priced at six cents, in- 
stead of seven cents or two for 
fifteen cents. Lettuce sold for 
five cents a head, not eight, as in 
other stores. Cheese was twenty- 
six cents a pound, not thirty-five 
cents; canned beets, ten cents, not 
fifteen cents; potatoes, twelve 
pounds for twenty- -five cents, in- 
stead of eight or ten pounds. 
And the man in charge was 
“Johnny on the spot.” If he 
couldn’t wait on you right away, 
he’d smile and say: “In a minute, 
sir.” That man gets the writer’s 
trade. Judging by the way his 
store is filled, he is getting the 
trade of a great many other 
people. 

Store No. 8—But why prolong 
the agony? 

The writer is not an advocate 
of extremely low prices. Nor has 
he any special liking for chain 
stores. But he thinks it rather 
curious that a chain store should 
be the only one of eleven stores 
with which he has dealt that has 
given him satisfactory service; 
and by that he means cheerful, 
prompt attention, as well as fair 
prices. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
average “neighborhood” grocer— 
in this city, at least—appears to 
think that it is better to get a big 
profit-on a single transaction than 
a smaller profit on many transac- 
tions. Ten of the eleven mer- 
chants with whom the writer has 
done business have made a few 
cents extra profit off him. One 
will make a good many dollars. 

In the retail grocery business, 
it is turnover that counts—turn- 
over and avoidance of losses 
through giving credit. How many 
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of the 300,000 grocers in the 
United States realize that it is the 
buyers who come back who en- 
able them to keep going? It is 
the buyers who don’t come back 
that, eventually, put them out of 
business, 


Ray W. Sherman Will Direct 
Automotive Equipment 
Campaign 


Ray W. Sherman has resigned as 
executive editor of the Class Journal 
Company. New York, publisher of Auto- 
motive Industries, and Motor World, to 
become merchandising director of the 
Automotive Equipment Association. In 
this position he will organize and direct 
the sales promotion movement, which, as 
recently reported in Printers’ INK, was 
authorized by the Automotive Equipment 
Association at its meeting at Mackinac 
Island. The work which he will under- 
take is virtually an educational campaign 
intended to carry a practical message of 
better merchandising to all branches of 
the automotive equipment trade. It 
will call for the co-operation of manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers. Mr. 
Sherman will have his headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Before becoming executive editor of 
the Class Journal Company Mr. Sher- 
man was editor of Motor World, which 
he joined more than nine years ago. 
Previously he had been in newspaper 
work, and for a time was in the adver- 
tising department of the Franklin Au- 
tomobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Seed Company Organizes Re- 
tail Chain System 
The Adams Seed Company, of De- 


corah, Ia., is planning to enter the re- 
tail market by means of a. system of 
chain stores, and the placing of local 
store representatives throughout the 
country. The company will inaugurate 
an extensive mail-order campaign, an 
advertising campaign in farm. publica- 
tions and probably in local newspapers 
as soon as its retail department is per 
fected. Critchfield & Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been re- 
tained to handle the a Se 


Will Advertise Spats 


S. Rauh & Company, manufacturers 
of Standard spats, — placed their ac- 
count with Chatham, Inc., advertising 
oneey, New York. 

Trade aw "are now being used, and 
plans for consumer campaign are 
under way. 


G. L. Noble with White 
i Service 
G. L. Noble, formerly of Armour & 
Company’s bureau of agricultural re- 
search, has become associated with 
Frank B. White, agricultural adver- 
tisers’ service, Chicago. 
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FIRST 


In Its Field 


The Jewish Tribune is the only Jewish 
publication printed in English that 
guarantees its circulation and that 
furnishes a certified statement thereof. 


It guarantees its paid circulation to be 
greater than that of all other Jewish- 
English weeklies in New York City 


combined. 


Since 80% of the circulation of The 
Jewish Tribune is concentrated in the 
Metropolitan District of New York, 
its value is all the more certain. 


We welcome investigation and are 
anxious to co-operate with you. 


‘Jewish Tribune 


DR. NEHEMIAH MOSESSOHN, Editor 
143-145 WEST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Fitzroy 116 


The only publication in its field with a 
guaranteed circulation, and the only 
one that furnishes a certified statement. 
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JULY NET PAID CIRCULATION: 


56,177 Daily 











Dayton News, 40,721—Springfield News, 15,456 


Sunday 51,908 


Dayton News, 38,154— Springfield News, 13,754 











News League of Ohio Papers 


are not the cheap-rate papers of Dayton 
and Springfield—but they are the papers 
with the circulation and prestige that 
give thorough and complete service to 
advertisers who look more to service 
than price. 


Newspapers usually get about what 
their space is worth, neither more nor 
less. In the face of apparently cheaper 
rates on other Dayton and Springfield 
papers, THE NEWS LEAGUE publica- 
tions, that have faithfully and carefully 
served advertisers for nearly a quarter 
of a century, continue to carry the big 
volume of business—national and local. 
They do this because they keep abreast 
of the times in every way—sometimes a 
little ahead of the game. 


News League of Ohio, Dayton, Ohio 


New York I. A. KLEIN Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago GLASS & IRVIN Wrigley Building 
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A Pension for Workers When the 
Plant Is Idle 


The United Diamond Works, Though the Plant Is Closed, Is Paying Its 
Employees From 20 to 50 Per Cent of Their Wages 


By James Henle 


HERE is a strange industrial 

condition in Newark, N. J. 
In that city there is a plant that 
is closed, but that is continuing to 
make payments to its employees, 
who number nearly 150 men and 
women, 

What would ordinarily be hard 
times have brought no difficulties 
at all to these operatives. As a 
matter of fact, some of them are 
enjoying more money than they 
ever earned before, as they have 
obtained new jobs while continu- 
ing to receive bi-weekly sums 
from the United Diamond Works. 

Philanthropy? Perhaps. But it 
is mixed with good business sense, 
which realizes that the present pe- 
riod of depression cannot endure 
forever, and that when times are 
good again, when the demand is 
for production and more produc- 
tion, there will be a definite re- 
ward for the company that has 
succeeded in holding its organiza- 
tion together and in maintaining 
itself in readiness to resume its 
work, 

To be sure, this is an example 
that cannot be followed by every 
plant nor in every industry. But 
it is one which suggests infinite 
modifications and which might be 
used by more than one manufac- 
turer who has been compelled to 
close his plant but who fears that 
his production force will scatter 
to the four winds during the next 
few months and that it will be 
highly costly to build up another 
organization. 

In the first place, the business 
of the United Diamond Works is 
unique. It controls the American 
rights for the use of a tool for 
polishing diamonds mechanically. 
Other diamond cutters in this 
country rely upon highly paid 
hand labor. For a number of op- 
erations in its plant the United 
Diamond Works employs girls. 


It is said that most any girl can 
learn to do the work. However, 
a period of training is required. 
During the first three or four 


‘ months of her employment a girl 
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is almost useless, and the money 
that is paid to her during this time 
is almost a total loss. For the 
next three or four months she is 
doing well if she returns to the 
plant the bare equivalent of her 
wages, but from that point on she 
should produce sufficient to be an 
asset to the company. 

In addition to these female em- 
ployees, the plant requires the 
services of a number of skilled 
artisans who perform hand opera- 
tions. It was in order to retain 
both classes of labor and to obvi- 
ate the huge expense that would 
be entailed by breaking in an en- 
tirely new force that the execu- 
tives of the plant decided to put 
into operation their scheme for 
paying wages during the shut- 
down. Incidentally, this is said to 
have been the last diamond-cutting 
establishment to close its doors; 
most of the others had been shut 
some time previously when this 
one abandoned work in May; 
some had done no cutting nor pol- 
ishing for the past fifteen months. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PAYMENT PLAN 


The payment plan, which has 
now been in operation for several 
months, is, briefly, as follows: 

The married men employed in 
the plant, 31 in number, receive 
from 25 to 50 per cent of their 
pay, depending upon the rank they 
held, the nature of their work, etc. 
While an absolutely rigid basis of 
classification was not applied, it 
was possible to evolve one that 
worked no injustices and aroused 
no jealousies. These men receive 
bi-weekly checks from the com- 
pany; this method of payment was 
adopted in preference to a weekly 
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system merely in order to reduce 
clerical work to a minimum. 

The younger, unmarried men 
receive 25 per cent of their pay, 
and are also paid at bi-weekly in- 
tervals. Both these and the mar- 
ried men are free to take any jobs 
they can find or to spend their 
time in any manner they please. 
They are under absolutely no ob- 
ligation to the company except to 
keep it informed of their where- 
abouts. The company, however, 
reserves the right to terminate its 
system of payments in any case 
where it is apparent a man does 
not intend to rejoin the organiza- 
tion; for instance, if one of the 
operatives were to heed the lure 
of the South Sea Islands the 
chance of his returning to New- 
ark, N. J., might be reckoned as 
nil, and his pay would probably be 
stopped. However, it has not been 
necessary to do this in any case. 

The women employed by the 
factory are divided into two gen- 
eral groups. The first of these, 
by far the smaller, comprises those 
on the office clerical staff. These 


are paid 50 per cent of their usual 
earnings. 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR PIECE-WORK 
EMPLOYEES 


Special provision has been made 
for the 84 girls and women em- 
ployed in the polishing depart- 
ment at the time the plant closed. 
To compute their pay, which va- 
ries from week to week, for they 
are paid by piece-work, their aver- 
age weekly pay in 1920 has been 
taken, an unusually high year. 
Twenty per cent of her average 
weekly earnings is set aside for 
each operative, but this money is 
not being paid to her at present. 
It will not be given to her until 
the factory reopens and she re- 
.turns to work; then she will 
receive the total sum due in five 
monthly instalments. This method 
has been adopted because of the 
obvious danger that many of the 
girls, after having been paid regu- 
larly during the shutdown, would 
not, because of marriage or other 
reasons, return to work. 

These out-of-work pensions, as 
they are in effect, in no way en- 
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croach upon the factory’s capital. 
Their payment has been insured 
by the investment of certain por- 
tions of the factory’s capital in 
treasury certificates, the income 
from which will be sufficient to 
cover all the expenses incidental 
to the maintenance of this system. 

The United Diamond Works 
has hitherto given much attention 
to other departments of so-called 
welfare work. It was one of the 
first plants of its kind to give em- 
ployees two weeks’ vacation every 
year with pay, and it has stimu- 
lated them to put forward their 
best efforts by three separate 
bonus systems, based, respectively, 
upon production, general eff- 
ciency, and length of service. A 
restaurant is maintained for the 
convenience of employees, who 
are charged merely for the actual 
cost of the major foods served 
and who pay nothing for milk, 
coffee, tea, etc., nor for the labor 
and gas required in preparing the 
meals. They are urged to put 
suggestions of every kind into the 
complaint box provided for that 
purpose, and an entertainment is 
held annually that is attended by 
every member of the organization. 

A nurse is in constant attend- 
ance at the plant and a rest room 
has been furnished, but the care 
of the employees’ health often 
goes far beyond this measure. 

Some persons would ridicule 
this as extreme paternalism. But 
to the executives of the United 
Diamond Works it seems simple 
humanity coupled with sound 
business dealing. The result of 
this attitude on their part is seen 
in the fact that the company has 
never, even in periods of extreme 
competition for labor, lost an op- 
erative to another plant. 


Holmes Forms Canadian Ad- 
vertising Service 


Charles Holmes, formerly with the 
Canadian Advertising Agency, Mon- 
treal, and more recently with Le Prir 
Courant, has resigned as vice-president 
of that publication to enter business for 
himself. He-will establish an office in 
Montreal, as the Holmes Advertising 
and Printing Service, where he will 
ublish a magazine called Le Cinema. 
o successor to Mr. Holmes has been 
appointed. 
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Janesville is a quick market. 
The thorough covering given 
this rich territory by The 
Gazette, coupled with the un- 
usual reader interest the paper 
has built up over a long period 
of years, makes for every rapid 
turnover on advertised products. 


At this time, Janesville is in 
excellent condition; many man- 
ufacturing plants are producing 
a normal quota of their prod- 
ucts; the agricultural commu- 
nity has harvested a good crop 
which is now moving and which 
will put a lot of money into cir- 
culation in Janesville. 


The net paid circulation of 
The Gazette is now approxi- 
mately 10,000. There are 4200 
homes in Janesville—the city 
circulation of The Gazette is in 
excess of 4500 daily; a fair ex- 
ample of the intensiveness with 
which The Gazette covers its 
field. 


A survey of this rich market, 
which is comprehensive in every 
particular, has been prepared by 


THE JANESVILLE 
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The Gazette’s Service Depart- 
ment. The survey contains 
much valuable data and infor- 
mation for the manufacturer 
who may be contemplating in- 
troducing his goods in this mar- 
ket, or for the manufacturer 
who objects to having his prod- 
ucts warming the shelves of his 
dealers. 


Every reasonable cooperation 
is offered by The Gazette to ad- 
vertisers in this field. We will 
route your salesmen, prepare 
lists, make surveys, keep you in 
touch with the progress of your 
campaign—in other words, ren- 
der you a very unusual and prof- 
itable service. 


When planning your Fall 
Campaign place The Janesville 
Gazette on the list of papers to 
receive your copy. We will 
make it profitable for you in 
Janesville. A great many un- 
solicited letters from national 
advertisers, highly commending 
the service we render, shows 
that this service is not unappre- 
ciated by those who know and 
use it. 


DAILY GAZETTE 


H. H. BLISS, Publisher 
“An Unusual Newspaper’—Member of Wisconsin Daily League 


M. C. WATSON, Eastern Rep., 
286 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


A. W. ALLEN, Western Rep., 
1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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The Reason 


why DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
publishes more than twice the amount 
of advertising of its nearest competitor 
is because it is the one economical 
means of reaching all the better trade 
in the plumbing and heating field. 


In times like these, when every dollar 
spent for advertising must produce max- 
imum returns, many successful adver- 
tisers are using DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING exclusively. 


These facts speak well for the pull- 
ing power of the advertising pages of 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 


We will gladly show you just how 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING can 
be effectively and economically fitted 
into your selling and advertising plan. 


— —=—*The Plumbing and Heating ei 
407 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc 
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Selling in Advance of the Season 


How Manufacturers Might Help Retailers by Supplying Imagination 


By R. M. Rhodes 


FEW months ago the pro- 

prietor of a book store in 
‘leveland learned a valuable les- 
on about. people. 

He received from the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. a shipment of Robert 
Lansing’s book, “The Peace Ne- 
gotiations.” At the same time he 
was advised that this book was 
not to be released until March 25. 

He might display it in his win- 
dow; he might take orders for it; 
ut he must not sell it until the 
twenty-fifth. 

It was then the eighteenth of 
March. 

“T put in a window display of 
this book,” said the merchant, 
“with a placard saying that it 
would not be released until the 
twenty-fifth, but that orders could 
be placed for it then. The result 
astonished me. Everybody seemed 
to want that book just because 
they couldn’t have it right away!” 

This Cleveland merchant stum- 
bled upon a trait in human nature 
that is common to men, women 
and children alike; to want some- 
thing they cannot have just at the 
moment; to be attracted by some- 
thing shown them in advance of 
the general public. 

Who of us is not just a bit 
flattered by an invitation to be one 
of a select group to inspect a new 
public building, view a new mo- 

ion picture film, ride on a new 
trolley line, or dine at a new hotel, 
n advance of our fellow citizens? 

It is such a universal trait—and 
such a very human one—that it is 
. great wonder more manufactur- 
rs and retail dealers have not ap- 
preciated its selling possibilities. 

Selling from advance models is 
common practice in exclusive 
vomen’s specialty shops. 


4 


AN IDEA FOR OTHER LINES 


Why could it not be done in 
nany other lines? Why not by 
men’s clothing dealers, for in- 
tance? As a concrete example, 
ike men’s summer sport suits. 
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The average clothier places his or- 
der with the manufacturer along 
in January or February, with the 
understanding that the suits will 
be shipped to reach him about the 
first of June. 

But suppose the manufacturer 
were to send him a sample of each 
model—or perhaps of five or six 
of the snappiest models—along 
about May first, and he were to 
have these nicely pressed and hung 
in a special rack by themselves, 
well up toward the front of the 
store. 

And then suppose he were to see 
to it that as many of his custom- 
ers as possible—no matter what 
they came in to purchase—were 
led to this special rack and al- 
lowed to look at these advance 
models as sort of a peep into the 
future. 

And finally, suppose a short per- 
sonal note of invitation to inspect 
these summer models “in advance” 
were sent to the store’s most likely 
prospects. 

The suits wouldn’t be on sale, 
mind you. But orders would be 
taken, to be filled early in June, 
“when you'll be needing your sum- 
mer suit.” 

Would this plan sell suits? 

The answer is that one progres- 
sive men’s clothing store in Phil- 
adelphia has followed this plan for 
years, selling summer sport suits 
all through the month of May, 
with the result that now when the 
summer sport suit stock arrives, 
along about June first, a consider- 
able portion of it is already sold, 
and the store has its money before 
it has to pay its bills, which is 
mighty shrewd merchandising. 

In fact, several of the most 
forward-looking men’s clothing 
stores around the country are fol- 
lowing this plan, developing the 
advance sale not only of summer 
sport suits, but winter suits, over- 
coats, etc. They are adding at 
least a month to each selling sea- 
son, and at the same time earning 
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a reputation for progressiveness 
that keeps them about thirty days 
ahead of local competition all the 
time. 

Why cannot manufacturers of 
men’s and women’s clothing edu- 
cate their customers to use this 
advance-selling plan much more 
generally? 

And if it can be used with suc- 
cess in those lines, why not in 
others? It is based on a funda- 
mental trait in human nature, and 
what more could be asked upon 
which to build a merchandising 
idea? 


Florida’s Summer Advertising 


A summer advertising campaign in ad- 
vance of the winter campaign which is 
used in attracting winter tourists to 
Florida is being conducted by the board 
of trade of the little city of Eustis, Fla. 
C. W. Williams, secretary of the Eus- 
tis Board of Trade, says the increased 
advertising appropriation during the 
slack period of midsummer has brought 
excellent results. The board of trade’s 
+ correspondence during the summer 
months and the literature sent out is 
voluminous. 

The percentage of results obtained 
through correspondence, he says, has 
been high both in point of the number 
of people who have been induced to 
come to the Eustis section and in the 
amount of business done by the number 
of persons who visit the section. Many 
homes have been purchased and sites for 
homes have been selected and bought by 
persons brought to Eustis through the 
advertising campaign. 


E. F. Glore with Tracy-Parry 
Agency 

Evins F. Glore has joined the Tracy- 
Parry Company, Inc., Philadelphia, and 
New York, as sales manager and man- 
ager of merchandising. Mr. Glore has 
been with the American Radiator Com- 
pany, Richardson & Boynton, The Auto- 
car Co., and the Abram Cox Stove 
Company. 


Knitted Outerwear Association 
Appoints Agencies 


The publicity committee of National 
Knitted Outerwear Association has re- 
tained the Deatel Advertising Service, 
Baltimore, as its advertising counselor. 

The association has appointed C. M. 
Wood as field secretary. 


Ellis J. Baker, formerly of the _copy 
department of the Sidener-Van Riper 
Advertising Company at Indianapolis, 
has been appointed secretary in charge 
of headquarters for the Fifty-fifth En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, to be held at Indianapolis 
September 25-29. 
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W. B. Paris Forms Agency at 
Los Angeles 


William B. Paris, formerly vice- 
resident of Harrison, Janes & Paris, 
nc., Los Angeles, has severed his con- 
nection with that agency and is now 
head of a new agency at Los Angeles 
known as the William B. Paris Company. 

This new advertising agency will 
handle the accounts of the Stewart Fruit 
Company, Los oegee and San Fran- 
cisco, packer of California products; the 
Standard Lumber Company, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, manufacturer 
of lumber, box shooks, sash and doors; 
Rich Steel Products Company, Los 
Angeles and Battle Creek, Mich., manu- 
facturer of Rich vacuum pistons, R.S.P. 
valves and other motor specialties; the 
Walker Company, Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of Walker ready-cut homes; 
Henry Brown Company, Los Angeles, 
manufacturer of Sierra Club Ginger 
Ale; Burnham Phonograph Company, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of the 
Burnham Supertone; R. A. Rowan & 
Co., Los Angeles, realtors; and Nelson 
& Price, Inc., Los Angeles, tires. 


Outdoor Advertising for 


Sunkist Groves 

_ “With the season of the year approach- 
ing when California has the largest 
number of visitors from other states, 
each member of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange who has a grove 
fronting on a boulevard or railroad 
right-of-way should be sure to have his 
grove identified as a ‘Sunkist Grove’ 
by posting one or more metal signs on 
his property,” the California Citrograph 
says. 

“Show your neighbors,” it urges, “and 
the passersby that you are a Sunkist 
grower, that your grove produces the 
nationally famous Sunkist oranges or 
lemons.” 


Heads A. C. A. Board of 
Directors 


B. H. Bramble, advertising and sales 
manager of the Canadian Chewing Gum 
Co., Limited, Toronto, has resigned as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Association of Canadian Advertis 
ers. He has been succeeded by Clifford 
Elvins, advertising manager of the Im 
perial Life Assurance Company, Toronto. 


Grain Cleaning Machines in 


Farm Papers 
The Fosston-Carpenter Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., manufacturer of grain cleaning 


machine, is planning to release a 
campaign of farm paper advertising in 
the Northwest. No agency is handling 
this account. The company also manu 
factures Liberty washing machines. 


F. H. Kaufman, recently with the 
Daily Garment News, New York, and 
before that with Gardiner & Wells Co., 
Inc., has joined the Richard Fech 
heimer Co., New York, advertising 
agency, as production manager. 
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If the advertising is of the right 
sort it will largely merchandise 
itself. Phoenix hosiery adver- 
tising didn’t have to be “sold” 
to the sales organizations and 
the retail trade. It was made 
so that it easily sold itself. 











Glen Buck 


Advertising 
Chicago 
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—Autumn— 
Advertising 


Canadians are buying more goods from the United 
States than from any other country in the world. This 
population of over 9,000,000, and a total trade end- 
ing March 31 last of $2,429,288,757 certainly 
offers a great market. 


To Reach Toronto and the Province of 
Ontario, Use the 


Toronto Daily Star 


The Daily Star’s average circulation for June was 
103,800, of which 71,000 went into the city and 
32,000 into the province. Last year and for eighteen 
previous years, it carried more display advertising than 
any other paper published anywhere in the province. 


The Toronto Star Weekly 


(Sunday Edition of The Daily Star) 


A ten-cent paper with a circulation of over 125,000. 
It has the only Rotagravure plant and the largest 
circulation of any week-end publication in Canada. 






































These Papers should be included in your list 
for the Fall Campaign in Canada 
One contract covers both papers. A. B.C. Audit. 


CONSULT OUR U. S. REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


Fifth Ave. Bldg,  People’sGas Bldg, | Old South Bldg. 
New York hicago Boston 














A New Way of Applying the 


Testimonial 


Omar Gets Striking Testimonial 


Campaign by Showing Hands of 


Well-known Men and How They Hold Cigarettes 


BAS ideas in advertising grow 
old, but they do not lose their 
vitality and usefulness if properly 
handled. All you have to do is 
to find some different method of 
application. 

Take, for example, 
campaign for Omar _ cigarettes 
which has just started. In each 
advertisement in this campaign a 
photograph of the right hand of 
some well-known man is repro- 
duced, holding an Omar cigarette 
in the man’s own peculiar charac- 
teristic manner. 

Here the basic idea is just that 
of the testimonial, one of the old- 
est of all the ideas that are util- 
ized over and over again in some 
form or another in advertising, 
and generally with considerable 
effect, according to the way in 
which it is applied and the nature 


the new 


of the product to which it is ap- 
plied. 

But notice how the new, 
and artistic presentation produces 
in this Omar campaign all the ben- 
efit that could be obtained from 
direct testimonials multiplied by 


subtle 


the charm and effectiveness of 
originality. At the same time 
there is here a provocation of in- 
terest which is irresistibly arrest- 
ing. 

In the work of early days the 
testimonial idea was applied only 
in its simple original ‘form—a 
statement from a satisfied con- 
sumer. It is still so used in many 
instances today, in some cases di- 
rectly, as where queens of the 
movies write compliments on their 
favorite shampoo; in others indi- 
rectly, as where stage beauties are 
shown wearing a model gown and 
. smile to match. 

The Omar campaign illustrates 
ind reveals the immense advance 
that has been made in the develop- 
nent of the handling of the testi- 
nonial idea and the great strength 
that has been gained by such 
ubtle indirectness. 


Here there is no statement from 
the pleased consumer. Not a word 
draws attention to the fact that 
there is a testimonial. It is not 
even suggested—it is left as an 
inference to be drawn by the im- 
agination of the reader. Yet it 
is there—there so strongly, too, 
that nobody can miss it. Simple 
association does it—there is no 
need for words or sign-posts. 

Getting a new idea for cigarette 
advertising is a thing that does 
not happen before breakfast every 
day in the week. It is years since 
it was thought that the end of 
the tether of invention had been 
reached. There seems to be no 
such tether. Advertising genius is 
turning out new and bright ideas 
all the time—and this is one of 
them. 


THE GOAL IN CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


What is the goal that has to be 
achieved in cigarette advertising? 
You do not have to create a mar- 
ket; that has already been done. 
What you have to do is to estab- 
lish and cultivate a distinct pref- 
erence for some one particular 
cigarette amid a host of competi- 
tors. It has been found that one 
of the shortest cuts to success in 
this is by way of association—as- 
sociate your brand with the sort 
of men that the sort of men you 
want to reach will be guided by or 
will want to imitate. 

But the problem is how to do 
that in a new and effective man- 
ner. That is the difficulty. The 
Omar campaign is a good illustra- 
tion of the way to construct a 
brand-new advertising idea out of 
an old one and at the same time 
secure the kind of association that 
is needed. 

There is always something enor- 
mously interesting about hands 
and especially about the hands of 
well-known people. A hand has 
character of its own that is inter- 
esting in itself. Often, too, the 
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hand tells something of the char- 
acter of its possessor which may 
not be seen in any other feature 
or trait. That is where the inter- 
est arises. 

Nearly everybody will stop to 
examine the picture of the hand 
of a notable person. Many will 
discuss its lines and 
discover all sorts of 
things from its 
shape, the form and 
length of the 
thumb, and so on. 

In the campaign 
there are to appear, 
among others, the 
hands of the fol- 
lowing prominent 
actors and _ pro- 
ducers: Raymond 
Hitchcock, Leo 
Ditrichstein, Leon 
Errol, Thomas 
Meighan, Frank 
Bacon and Robert 
Mantell; these fa- 
mous movie men: 
Charles Chaplin, 
William S. Hart 
and Roscoe Ar- 
buckle; these noted 
writers: Louis Jo- 
seph Vance and 
H. C. Witwer, and 
also Thomas Mas- 
son, managing edi- 
tor of Life, and 
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and mingled, part of the purpose 
of the campaign being to continue 
the slogan, “Smoke Omar for 
Aroma.” The black ring helps to 
make the hand stand out. Beside 
it in six-point type is a declara- 
tion that the photograph “is an 
actual photograph of Raymond 


ag Ditrichstein holds 
an OMAR 
like th 


. 

ip cigarette 
Omar Omar spells Aroma 
OmarOmar »: Aroma 
Aroma makes a cigarette: 
They've rold you thatfur years ¢ 
Smoke Omar tor Aroma, 
' Turk 


sod selected Domestic tobaces 


ve Aroma. 








Jock Hutchinson, 
the crack Chicago 
golfer. 

The photographs 
reproduced were, of course, spe- 
cially taken for the Omar cam- 
paign. It is said that they were 
not difficult to obtain. The 
owners of the hands were not put 
to the trouble of taking them to 
a studio. An appointment was 
made for a photographer to visit 
the men at their homes and five 
or six studies of each hand were 
made, until the characteristic pose 
was struck. 

In every case the reproduction 
of the hand projects through a 
heavy black ring, all round the 
surface of which run in white let- 
ters of different thicknesses and 
covered with a Ben-Day the 
words “OQmar-Aroma,” repeated 


THE FACT THAT LEO DITRICHSTEIN SMOKES OMARS IS 
IMPARTED BY THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Hitchcock’s hand holding an 
Omar,” or whatever the name of 
the owner of the hand may be. 
Only a few words of copy in big 
type go with the hand and circle, 
forming, as it were, a base for 
them. These three lines or so of 
type are placed just below the 
centre of the space occupied by 
the layout. The copy runs: “In 
Raymond Hitchcok’s hand Omar 
is entirely at home,” “Leon Errol 
holds his Omar like this, portray- 
ing artistic ability to the finger- 
tips,” “Frank Bacon takes to 
Omar like ‘Lightnin’,” “Good na- 
ture is evident in the way Roscoe 
‘Fatty’ Arbuckle holds his Omar,” 
“William S. Hart, known to all 
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Lord Northcliffe says: 


“TELL IT IN PICTURES” 


“Don’t worry about news—tell it in pictures. 
There are millions of people who want to see 


pictures of events continually.” 
—From “Fourth Estate,” July 30, 1921. 


Every Story Is Better Told by Pictures 
Every Article Is Better Advertised by Pictures 


ARTGRAVURE 


is the ideal printing process for Catalogues, 
Folders, Broadsides and House Organs where 
pictures can be made to play a prominent part. 


Artgravure has brought thousands of new 
readers to newspapers and magazines because 
of ‘its pictorial value. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 
406 WEST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE CHELSEA 4417 


Associated With and Printers of the Supplements of 
the Eight Papers Known as the Art Gravure Group. 
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Who's Who? = 
1anc 

Wol 

HE list of national advertisers with = 
whom we co-operate directly or me 
through their advertising agencies reads to te 
like a ‘““Who’s Who?” of Big Business ane 
in America. . 
Year in and year out most of them have opy 
depended on Electrotyping Headquar- valat 
ters for both the physical and timely — 


. +s . Is al 
appearance of their advertising in news- uiale 


papers throughout the United States. nind 


We conceived and created this service— and 
the production of newspaper plates effi- pcg 
ciently in quantity at a centrally located und 
plant and their distribution to newspa- Moc! 
pers everywhere. 


The idea, and the constantly improving effective- 
ness with which we have carried it out has in- 
creased our productive capacity from 5,000 
inches of plate matter daily in 1899 to One ee 
Million Square Inches Daily in 1921. eon 
New and highly efficient methods for producing tn " 
ad-plates have been developed by organization. oni 
New ideas, a proved ability to keep a step ahead, On 
has given us our present dominant position as from 
the largest makers of ad-plates in the world. new 

Ask any five national advertisers about us. We no n 
probably serve three out of the five—and they may 

can speak for us. so t 


“(We Co-operate!”’ much 
scorn 


THE RAPID ELECTROTYPE CO. tirely 
CINCINNATI Ther 


CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK befor 
Monadnock Block Kresge Bldg. 200 Fifth Avenue evo! 


foun 
prodt 
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Will 
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The New $400,000 Home of Electrotyping Headquarters Wholly 
Occupied by The Rapid Electrotype Company 
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f us as ‘Bill,’ holds an Omar just 
is easily as he does bridle, gun or 
ariat,” “Louis Joseph Vance—the 
iand that wrote ‘Alias, the Lone 
Wolf’—holds Omar this way,” 
ind in this case the hand is pre- 
senting a package of Omars with 
me protruding ready for a friend 
to take. With Thomas Masson’s 
nand are the words, “This is the 

Life!” 

On the left of each piece of 
opy, in small type and _ nicel¥ 
valancing the layout, there is to be 
found another good feature. This 
is a series of two names or words 
vhich always are connected in the 
nind. One of these is “Damon 
ind Pythias, Crackers and Cheese, 
Barnum and Bailey, and Omar 
and Aroma.” Another is “Nuts 
ind Raisins, Weber and Fields, 
Mocha and Java, and Omar and 
\roma.” 

The campaign schedule calls for 
a list of magazines and news- 
papers in the principal cities 
throughout the country. The 
magazine campaign starts in the 
September issues. Newspaper copy 
has already appeared in certain 
sections of the country. 

One of the lessons to be drawn 
from this new campaign is that 
new ideas are always obtainable, 
no matter how hard the subject 
may be, and that one good way to 
go to work in digging out the 
much-needed new idea is not to 
scorn an old one to which an en- 
tirely fresh twist can be given. 
There have been hand campaigns 
hefore and testimonial campaigns 
reyond number, but Omar has 
found how to combine them and 
produce something new and better 
han either alone. 


Will Represent “Z ‘Zit’s 


Newspaper” 

Stevens, Gibbs & Baumann, Inc., pub 
shers’ representatives New York and 
Chicago has been made Western repre 
sentative of Zit’s Weekly Newspaper, 
ew York, 


& W. 
tary, 
Frank W. 


Weekly 


Levenseller, Secre- 
Speaker-Hines 

Levenseller has been 
lected secretary of the Speaker-Hines 
‘rinting Company, Detroit. Mr. Leven- 
eller. has been with the Speaker-Hines 
rganization for the last twelve years. 
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Case Threshing Machine Sales 
Over Ten Million Dollars 


Sales of the J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Co. for seven months ended 
July 31 are estimated at $10,500,000 by 
officials. “In view of poor operating re- 
sults of industrial companies generally, 
this statement comes as a pleasant ‘sur- 
prise,” The Wall Street Journal says. 

Sales last year amounted to $34,547,- 
000, $32,342,000 in 1919 and $25, 162,000 
in 1918. These years were admittedly 
abnormal, showing increased sales due 
to stimulation of war-time prosperity. 
In 1915, 1916 and 1917, the period im- 
mediately preceding our active partici- 
pation in the war, 57 per cent of total 
sales for the year were booked after 
August 1. On the basis of $10,500,000 
estimated bookings for the first seven 
months of this year, it would mean 
gross business of $24,418,600 for the 
full year on the assumption that 57 per 
cent of sales will be booked in the last 
five months of the year. 

An official commenting on sales says: 
“Month by month for the first seven 
months of 1921 our sales have shown 
steady improvement and now amount 
to approximately $10,500,000, which is 
45 per cent of 1920 sales, 54 per cent 
of 1919 sales, 71 per cent of 1918 sales 
and 143 per cent of 1917 sales for the 
same period. 

“Comparing 1921 with 
31, the sales figures show a substantial 
increase and everything points to the 
maintenance of a generous part of this 
increase throughout’ the remaining 
months of the year.” 


1917 at July 


Bulgarian Government Plans 
Advertising Monopoly 


The Bulgarian Government has just 
presented to Parliament a bill establish 
ing a monopoly for all newspaper ad 
vertisements, according to the New 
York Times. Henceforth every adver 
tisement, announcement or puff will 
have to be published first in the official 
gazette, at a very high price. Then 
only its reproduction in other papers 
will be allowed after paying another tax 
for the reproduction. 

The big political papers and those 
supported chiefly by advertisements are 
in the hands of the intellectuals of the 
middle classes who are not on good 
terms with the peasant Government. By 
this method the Government would be 
able to injure the organs of its politica) 
adversaries. 


Gene Dyer Forms Agency at 
Kansas City 


Gene Dyer, recently with the Burnet 


Chicago, has 
Advertising 
Before going 


Kuhn Advertising Co., 
established the Gene Dyer 
Co. in Kansas City, Kan. 

with Burnet-Kuhn, Mr. Dyer was ‘head 
of the catalogue copy staff at Mont 
gomery Ward & Co.. Chicago. He at 
one time was a member cf the editorial 
staff of the Kansas City Star, and for 
some time was editor and publisher of 
Louisiana Oil News, Shreveport, La. 





Secondary Slogans in Copy 
That Persist 


Words and Phrases, 


Unimportant in Themselves, 


Become Almost a 


Necessary Part of Every Advertisement 


By Robert H. Isbell 


HE vaudeville monologist fre- 

quently sticks to certain lines 
which he has found to be sure- 
fire, even when he changes the gen- 
eral character of his offering from 
one season to another. He is quick 
to capitalize any little mannerisms 
or bits of business he believes will 
help impress his personality on his 
audience. 

The value of the recurring 
phrase or particularly apt and 
trenchant expression in the ad- 
vertising of a product may be such 
that it is worth preserving as a 
sort of golden thread through 
many otherwise varying cam- 
paigns. The characteristic bit is 
to be considered entirely aside 
from the slogan or trade-mark, 
which, of course, is usually a fix- 
ture, 

But something of the nature of 
a secondary slogan may be de- 
veloped, which is almost equally 
worthy of perpetuation ; something 
that will assist in directing the 
mind of the reader into specific 
and desirable channels whenever 
he sees or thinks about the prod- 
uct at all. Sometimes this dis- 
tinguishing feature of the adver- 
tising may be merely a word, and 
a simple and everyday one at that; 
one which may apply equally well 
to any brand of the same class of 
goods, yet which by constant repe- 
tition a single advertiser may con- 
vert into a near-monopoly. Again 
the secondary slogan or copy hall- 
mark may be a happy expression 
which it is felt cannot be improved 
upon and so earns a niche some- 
where in all succeeding advertise- 
ments, no matter what alteration 
may be made in their broader 
appeal. 

The advertising of Paul’s Jams 
contains an especially good ex- 
ample of this nature. “Preserved 
in a film of sugar” is the little 
gem that furnishes distinctive 


sparkle and memory-value to every 
piece of copy of a long series. A 
different and more enticing way oi 
saying something that in  sub- 
stance perhaps could be said oi 
any good jam, and one well de 
serving to be rated as a secondary 
slogan. 

“The smoothest tobacco” has 
created a valiant auxiliary of thi: 
kind and utilizes it constantly 
The man who reads any one of 
the advertisements is reminded 
that the product is “aged for tw: 
years in wooden hogsheads.” It i: 
part and parcel of all copy varia- 
tions and has survived Velvet Jo« 
himself. Critics of repetition, th: 
“let’s do something different” 
chaps, are offered an admirabk 
compromise in this idea of the 
perpetuation of certain thoughts 
which have come to have a meas- 
ure of trade-mark value, when 
they set out to create new sur 
roundings for the message. 


“JIMMY PIPE” SIGNIFIES 
“PRINCE ALBERT” 


Whatever a jimmy-pipe may be, 
it stands to reason that there must 
be lots. of them, and not just one 
national narghile or community 
pipe such as are so highly prized 
by Ottoman gentlemen. Yet t 
readers of tobacco advertising, 
this delectable device—the jimmy- 
pipe—is the sole property of on« 
manufacturer and his is the onl) 
kind of tobacco that can be smoked 
in it. The advertiser has con 
densed a world of solid comfort 
into a nickname and made it as 
inseparable from his publicity as 
is the name of the mixture itself 
Where would the copy ever get 
without the jimmy-pipe? And 
where would anybody else’s cop) 
ever get with it? 

There is a brand of athletic 
underwear that, advertisingly 
speaking, has appropriated to its 
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Acres of Space-Free 


e| country over afford acres 

Ay of advertising space—space 

wees] scanned daily by the eyes 

of millions—highly productive space 

because it is » ol to the national 

pocketbook than any other space 
anywhere. 


A great amount of this vast acreage 
can be secured absolutely free by the 
manufacturer who furnishes attractive 
signs to fill it. It will remain free so 
long as those signs endure. 








, a? 2” a ee ee . 
3 * 1g ¢ >.” a 


Make sure that your signs are the en- 
during kind. Flimsy signs of tin and 
_ soon give way to newer and 

righter ones. “Ing-Rich” Signs, with 
colors of solid mineral porcelain [fused 
into steel} will remain attractive per- 
manently. They never fade or discolor 
and will assure a long lease of the 
most productive advertising space that 
can be secured. 


— wre 
= P 


— 


Sketch and Sample Sign 
Free on Request 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
College Hill » Beaver Falls, Pa. 





“FADELESS PUBLICITY IN EVERLASTING PORCELAIN” 
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AD- INFINITUM 











We manufacture envel- 
opes in volume for mal 
ing and packing:— 
Catalogues 
Calendars 
Corsets 
Disc Records 
Needles 
Blouses 
Razor Blades 


Lenses P 
Embroidery Outfits 
Lace Curtains 
and so on—Ad-Infinitum. 
Your inquiry places you 
under no obligation. 




















RPL. REWS Corp 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENVELOPES 


ano 


ENVELOPE SPECIALTIES 
FOR 


PACKING €5 MAILING 


IRVING AVENUE AND TROUTMAN sT, 


BROOKLYN, NW. 
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wn private use the two every- 
lay but exceedingly wholesome 
nd suggestive words “cool” and 
clean.” The slogan is something 
lse, but wherever that advertising 
ppears the two commandeered 
yvords appear prominently in some 
art of the layout. Of course, 

ll underwear of this type is 
ool, and presumably clean when 
ought, but it remained for this 
dvertiser to spot the twin claims 
o conspicuously in the vanguard 
f his appeal that they run the 
slogan a close race for the honors. 

Few producers of ideas or copy 
hut could frequently stake out and 
hold against all comers certain 
corners of public property and by 
constant assertion of their pe- 
culiar privilege get away with it 
in fine shape. Possession is ten 
points in advertising law, and ten 
thousand points in the minds of 
the readers. 

“Solid, red tomatoes” is the way 
the Campbell Soup people tell about 
the origin of their most popular 
number. Nothing particularly 
astonishing about tomatoes being 
either solid or red, as anyone who 
has taken the trouble to inspect 
this plump esculent with care can 
testify. It is for this very reason 
and not in spite of it that the 
admirably satisfying description 
has been found worthy of per- 
petuation through a long dynasty 
of advertisements. As there is 
never the slightest mention of any 
other sort of tomatoes in this ap- 
petizing copy, it is perfectly nat- 
ural for us to assume that no 
other kind is ever used in the 
product. 

A line of copy that holds a 
world of fascination for every 
voman who reads it—that is, it 
certainly ought to—is the one that 
tells her to “just press the rich 
suds through the garment.” That 
the advertiser holds to this view 
s shown by the _ never-failing 
presence of this happy bit through 
ll changes of copy. It has be- 
come as much a part of the per- 
sonality of the advertising as the 
slogan or the delicately-tinted il- 
lustrations, 

Look how the Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet folks stick to that im- 
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pressive economic. declaration: 
“Saves steps.” Somewhere in 
every. ad it is present, and has 
earned the right to permanence 
down the ringing grooves of 


change. 
thread that adds 


The golden 
lustre to the thought is often 
to be dis- 


much too valuable 
carded. When the remainder of 
the fabric shows signs of wear, it ° 
can be deftly woven into fresh 
products of the mental loom. The 
slogan may often be reinforced 
with a characteristic bit of per- 
sonality that never loses its youth. 


A Survey of Automobile 
Production 


America has manufactured 11,775,000 
automobiles since the beginning of the 
industry in this country twenty-five 
ew ago, according to statistics pub- 
ished in a pamphet, “The Automobile 
Industry and Its Future,” by Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Co, About 700,000 of the 
number were exported, 9,000,000 are in 
use now and 2,000,000 have been worn 
out, destroyed or abandoned. 

The average term of service has been 
about six seasons, says Mr. Ayres in the 
pamphlet, and by the end of 1920 there 
was one car in use for each twelve peo- 
ple in the United States. 

Concerning the number of prospects 
in this country for the automobile, Mr. 

+ Ayres Says: 

“The theoretical number of possible 
purchasers of motor vehicles seems to 
be limited to about 20,000,000. This is 
about the number of white, native-born 
men above the age of 21. It is also 
about the number of white American 
families. It is also about the number 
of persons earning money whose occu 
pations are such as to make it appear 
possible that they might become motor- 
car owners. 


J. C. Penney Sales in Six 
Months Over Twenty 
Millions 


The J. C. Penney Company for the 
first six months of 1921 reported total 
sales of $20,590,850, from which a gross 
profit of $4,570,225 was reported. The 
net profits, after all deductions. 
amounted to $621,638, from which was 
deducted $98,437 for preferred divi- 
dends, leaving a surplus of $523,201. 


At Chicago for “Motor Boat” 


W. E. Tagney has been appointed 


Chicago advertising representative of 
Motor Boat, New York, succeeding 
We Johnston, who is now with the 
New York office or this publication. 
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How a Raw Material 
Can Be Advertised 


(Continued from page 10) 
the architect, the building con- 
tractor and the lumber dealer to 
the point where it reaches frui- 
tion in sales. That point is ob- 
viously the Redwood salesman, 
working for a membér company.” 

To my notion, the most sig- 
nificant phase of The Pacific 
Lumber Company’s campaign is 
the manner in which it uses ad- 
vertising to penetrate through a 
labyrinth of trade channels. The 
market for Redwood is a maze of 
distributing facilities. You might 
say it penetrates pretty much 
through our industrial system. 
Advertising is the only sales force 
that could be sent economically 
up and down, throughout the 
length of this series of intricate 
business windings. That is what 
I meant when I said the advertis- 
ing is being used as a trade scout. 

While a few general mediums 
are being used in the campaign to 
get the Redwood message to the 
public generally, most of the pub- 
lications employed are specialized 
mediums, reaching classes, trades, 
professions and industries. The 
list of mediums has been prepared 
with extraordinary care. If there 
is a potential user of Redwood 
anywhere, no matter how re- 
motely located he may be, he is 
almost sure to find Redwood ad- 
vertised in the publication of his 
industry. The market is thus be- 
ing combed down to the last 
thread of its possibility. 

And that isn’t all. Special copy 
is written for each trade. The 
furniture manufacturer is being 
told that Redwood is the ideal 
core wood, and that it has ten dis- 
tinct properties that make it spe- 
cially good for furniture. The 
cigar box manufacturer is in- 
formed as to why this famous 
wood will meet his exacting re- 
quirements. Creamery and _ ice 
cream publications carry adver- 
tising explaining the insulating 
properties that Redwood pos- 
sesses. Another slant to The 
Pacific Lumber Company’s copy 
appears in the railway papers, still 
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another in the engineering publi- 
cations and something entire), 
different in the periodicals reach- 
ing the casket. manufacturers. 
And the lumber journals, reach- 
ing the men who sell the product 
to all these other users, tell them 
exactly what is being done in al! 
trades and how they can cash in 
on this widespread promotion. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF THE PROMO- 
TION PLAN 


I have a chart of all the steps 
in the campaign before me. Per 
haps I can better picture the scope 
of the work by briefly describing 


it. 

These five factors are made the 
groundwork of all of the promo- 
tion: (1) Quality, (2) Quantity, 
(3) Product, (4) Distribution and 
(5) Trade-mark, 

(1) Quality—lIt is doubtful if 
in the advertising of any product 
it pays the manufacturer to go 
ahead unless he can maintain a 
certain uniform quality. In other 
words, he must have something to 
advertise in the way of a product 
that he is proud of before it will 
pay him to undertake the cam- 
paign. The Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany is unusually fortunate in this 
respect. Redwood is a product of 
nature. Its quality is therefore 
fixed, varying only according to 
the grades from the different 
parts of the tree. Of course in 
the curing of the wood there may 
be an opportunity for variation 
in quality. But the Lever process 
which the Pacific Lumber is using 
in curing the wood prevents this 
variation. Hence the quality fac 
tor in the campaign is not causing 
any concern. 

(2) Quantity—According to es- 
timates, there are seventy-five bil 
lion feet of Redwood standing 
today. Of course all this is not 
being operated in a commercial 
way, but of the portion that is 
operated the Pacific Lumber own 
approximately twenty per cent. 
The company maintains a ver 
rigid policy of conservation, an’! 
through it utilizes every foot of 
Redwood cut. With the quantit 
that the company controls and its 
careful policy of conservation, 
would appear that there is enoug! 
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Chicago—The Central Printing Market 





Printing Products Corporation 


Successors to Good Will, Printing 
Equipment and Organization of 


Rogers & Hall Company 


Catalogue & Publication 
Printers 


Artists : Electrotypers 


Specialists in the art of Catalogue 
and Publication Printing for 
more than thirty years ! 


Day and Night Service 


Engravers : 


. Most up-to-date an 


ze rset, printing - to 


A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Plant is in operation day 
and night 12 months a year— 
constantly boyy ew work for 
firms all over the United States. 
That guarantees Delivery! 

Our up-to-date aes 


facilities and the efficienc 
our management enable us to 


Our Equipment includes the 
latest and most efficient time- 
saving machinery—Linotypes 
Monotypes, Color and Rotary 

Type-casti: Ma- 
—_ and cme acilities 
for Binding and Mailing. 








Our Organization is com- 
posed of men and women who 
are experts in their work, and 
who are intelligent enough to 
realize that your interests are as 
important as their pocketbooks. 
That guarantees lity! 


take advantage of every possi- 
ble turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. 
That guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus we are right on a, 
Delivery and Price! 





In addition, we offer you every possible help in obtaining 
catalogue compilers, advertising assistance, editors, copy 


writers and everything else 
preparation, printing and mailing o' 


publication. 


necessa: 


to the promotion, 
your catalogue or 





Printing Products Corporation 


Successors to Good Will, Printing Equipment and Organization of 
Rogers & Hall Company 
Catalogue and Publication 
Printers 
Artists : Engravers : Electrotypers 
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Local and Long Dist 
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Based Always on a Sound acic 
Merchandising Idea nity 
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pro 
HE Direct Advertising Corpora- the: 
tion is not a limited, one-sided the 
organization. We offer in one great The 
unit a combination of a// the vital in { 
departments, ot direct advertising. as % 
Ours is a complete service, from plan uw 
to post-office. Back of this complete tim: 
service will always be found a sound beer 
merchandising idea. — 
. cine 
True, our copy staff ranks with the tene 
most resultful wordworkers in Amer- thr< 
ica—but we are not mere writers of that 
copy. We take just pride in a dis- ar 
tinctly creative art department—but pro: 
we are not long-haired, tempera- cum 
mental artists. either are we an Eas 
engraving house. Norarewe printers, The 
although we have a well-equipped ther 
printing plant to assure the quality 
of our production. 
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To this unique organization these adv 
factors are but the incidental means low 


to the big thing—results! indt 
Red 


If you are seeking positive RE- (! 
SULTS, write us today. Tell our with 
Advisory Board of the problems con- can 
fronting you—and just what you wish unle 
Direct Advertising to accomplish. larg 
Our preliminary recommendations zatis 
will be given without cost. usin 
Lun 
The Direct Advertising Corporation — 

ein 
W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board mou 
BuRTON BIGELOW, President 7 
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Redwood to last from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty 
years. There is, therefore, no 
need to fear that the advertising 
opportunity will exhaust itself in 
the near future. 

(3) Product—The points of 
advantage that Redwood possesses 
are: (a) Unusual resistance to 
rot and decay; (b) resistance to 
fire; (c) resistance to action of 
acids, alkalis and oil; (d) immu- 
nity to the attack of insects and 
germs; (e) easy working quali- 
ties, and (f) peculiar insulating 
properties. No doubt many of 
these qualities are the result of 
the great age of the Redwoods. 
There are, therefore, many points 
in favor of the product to be used 
as arguments in the advertising. 

(4) Distribution—Until recent 
times the use of Redwood has 
been largely on the Pacific Coast 
and its environments. The Pa- 
cific Lumber, however, has ex- 
tended its sales organization 
through the East, with the result 
that the distribution of Redwood 
in these sections is such that ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of the 
company’s total output now goes 
East of the Rocky Mountains. 
The company desires to still fur- 
ther extend this Eastern distribu- 
tion so as to take advantage of 
the opportunity created by its 
advertising and enable it to fol- 
low up intensively the many 
industrial demands that exist for 
Redwood. 

(5) Trade-Mark.—It goes 
without saying that a product 
cannot be successfully advertised 
unless it is trade-marked. A 
large number of lumber organi- 
zations are already successfully 
using trade names. The Pacific 
Lumber Company is no excep- 
tion. Its T. P. L. C. mark is now 
being stamped upon _ shingles, 
mouldings, etc. It also appears in 
every advertisement and on every 
piece of sales promotion litera- 
ture. It is the intention of the 
company to rapidly extend the 
further use of the trade-mark on 
the rest of its line as quickly as 
is practicable. 

The various trade bodies or dis- 
tributing organizations through 
which the campaign is’ being car- 
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ried out are as follows: (1) The 
Pacific Lumber Company Organi- 
zation; (2) Wholesale Dealers; 
(3) Lumber Dealers and Wood 
Workers; (4) Architects and 
Construction Engineers; (5) Con- 
tractors and Builders, and (6) 
Specialty Manufacturers and In- 
dustrial Users. 

(1) Company’s Own Organi- 
zation.—The salesmen of the com- 
pany are being kept fully in- 
formed of the progress of the 
advertising and of the help it is 
giving them. They are supplied 
with a portfolio which contains 
reproductions of a number of 
the magazine and trade-paper ad- 
vertisements, a list of the pub- 
lications and direct literature on 
the schedule, together with gen- 
erai information concerning the 
campaign and its purposes. Sales 
meetings are also being held so 
as to keep the men thoroughly 
posted as to the company’s ad- 
vertising activities. If it is not 
practical to have all of the men 
attend these meetings it is the 
plan to hold sectional gatherings 
of this sort so as to get all of 
the men to come under the in- 
fluence of this stimulus. Advance 
copies of all advertisements and 
other advertising literature are 
sent to the men so that they will 
be kept in touch with phases of 
the campaign about to develop. 
Another plan that is being for- 
mulated is to get the salesmen to 
interchange promotional informa- 
tion among themselves. If a 
salesman runs across a new use 
for Redwood, or discovers that 
another industry is using it that 
had not been known heretofore, 
he is urged to send in this infor- 
mation to the company’s office and 
the company will then issue a bul- 
letin containing this suggestion 
and have it circulated throughout 
the organization. 

(2) Wholesalers— Much _ the 
same sort of stimulus and infor- 
mation are being extended to the 
organizations of the. wholesale 
distributors and their salesmen as 
are being administered to the 
company’s own organization. 

(3) Lumber Dealers and Wood 
Workers.—It seems that lumber 
dealers and wood-working con- 
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~ School 


Teachers 


are in a position to create 
right or wrong impres- 
sions on their pupils in 
accordance with their own 
understanding of the sub- 
ject. Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans with its 
150,000 circulation can 
place your proposition be- 


fore half the School Teach- | 
ers of the United States. | 


The 25,000,000 


children in our Public | 
Schools to-day will be men | 


and women to-morrow. 
These future buyers and 


homemakers can be made | 


your customers by creat- 
ing right impressions 


through the influence of | 


School Teachers who are 
sold on your proposition. 
Why not sell the Teacher? 


Normal Instructor 


and Primary Plans 
CAN HELP YOU 


Send for specimen copy and rates. 


_F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
08-10 


7 Republic Bidg. 110 W. 34th Street 


Telephone Telephone 
Harrison 5844 Fitz Roy 3269 
GEO. V. RUMAGE 
































cerns, especially in the East, are 
not so familiar with Redwood as 
they should be. It is therefore 
important that a great many guns 
in the campaign be leveled at this 
section of the market. A series 
of four mailing pieces is being 
sent to the lumber dealers and 
wood-working companies. The 
series tells the story of the ad- 
vertising and also carries a gen- 
eral sales talk on the specific uses 
of Redwood in which these two 
trade factors are interested. These 
mailing pieces are designed so 
that they can be used as posters 
for hanging in the dealer’s place 
of business. The dealer is fur- 
nished with display racks of Red- 
wood to hold booklets and other 
literature. Outdoor signs are 
made up of Redwood. These 
will do the double duty of adver- 
tising the lumber and at the same 
time give a practical demonstra- 
tion of its resistance to climatic 
conditions. There are two kinds 
of booklets distributed to dealers. 
The first is an eight-page folder 
to be used by the dealer for mail- 
ing with his letters, statements, 
and to be sent out to prospective 
home builders, architects and 
other users of wood. The other 
booklet is more pretentious and 
is for distribution among the 
larger dealers. A part of the ad- 
vertising appropriation is being 
expended in the leading lumber 
trade journals. The object of 
this is to let the dealers and wood 
workers know the advantages of 
Redwood and also to tell them 
about all the pressure that the 
company is bringing to bear on 
the consumer to get business for 
them. The dealers are also being 
furnished with electrotypes so that 
they can advertise Redwood lo- 
cally. 

(4) Architects and Construc- 
tion Engineers—While architects 
and construction engineers are not 
actual purchasers of lumber, their 
influence is an important factor 
in the distribution, not only of 
Redwood, but of all kinds of 
building material. They are be- 
ing given ample consideration in 
this campaign of The Pacific 
Lumber Company. As is to be 
expected, these men are not very 
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SMITH, STURGIS 
& MOORE, Ive. 


Successors to Collin Armstrong. Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 


1463 Broadway, at 42nd Street 
New York, 


TORONTO, Lumsden Building 

MONTREAL, The McGill Building 

PARIS, 31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 

LONDON, Premier House, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


The Right Angle in Advertising 
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Recent Masterpieces 
of Printed Salesmanship 


* Fretp £* Company, Chicago, Ill., ‘“AZan 
and His Wardrobe’; Vicror TALKING MACHINE 
Company, Camden, -New Jersey, ‘‘Viétrolas in Period 
Style’ ; SHAKER HEIGHTs IMPROVEMENT CoMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “‘The Shaker Heights Subdivision’’ ; NATIONAL 
Park Bank, New York, “‘The Doorway’ ; Ginn & Com- 
PANY, Boston, Mass., “Quality and Cost.’’ 


In each instance the paper selected for this varied and 
notable list of Commercial Publications was 


DEJONGE ART MAT 


Distributors in all principal cities Write to us for printed samples 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


69-73 Duane Street New York 
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WALLACE P. ROMAINE 
IS NOW A MEMBER OF 
‘THIS ORGANIZATION 


In becoming affiliated with us 
Mr. Romaine believes he can 
better serve the interests of his 
clients in quality and service 


rendered by this Company 


RPORATED 


343-345 West 26% Street 
NEW YORK . 


ASSOCIATED ENGRAVERS 


TELEPHONE WATKINS 6546 
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familiar with all of the uses of 
Redwood and its advantages for 
construction purposes. To keep 
them familiarized with Redwood 
and the benefits of using it, space 
is being used in architectural 
catalogues and _ architectural 
papers. The copy tells them when 
and where they should specify 
Redwood. The advertising in 
general publications is also de- 
signed to influence architects and 
engineers. There is also consid- 
erable direct work being done on 
them. Occasional letters contain- 
ing information as to some par- 
ticular feature of Redwood and 
calling attention to the advertising 
in the general and architectural 
magazines are being sent to these 
men. They are being supplied 
also with booklets, information 
sheets and other material of this 
sort, 

(5) Contractors and Builders. 
—It is obviously important that 
contractors and builders be rec- 
ognized in the campaign. Influ- 
ence is being brought to bear 
on them through direct work, 
through the trade-paper advertis- 
ing and in the general advertising. 
The purpose of this work, of 
course, is to establish Redwood as 
the specialty lumber for building 
uses. 

(6) Specialty Manufacturers 
and Industrial Users—An impor- 
tant outlet for lumber is through 
manufacturers who could use 
Redwood in making their own 
particular products. Here also 
the message is being carried 
through business paper advertis- 
ing, general advertising and direct 
work, 

An unusually difficult part of 
the campaign is to get the appeal 
correct. Owing to the nature of 
the product advertised, its adap- 
tability to such a great number of 
different uses and the widely di- 
versified classes of lumber users 
that the company is endeavoring 
to reach, it is impossible to make 
any one kind of appeal dominate 
the campaign. It is therefore 
necessary to direct a special kind 
of matter to each industry or 
group of industries, Each is in- 
terested in Redwood from a dif- 
ferent standpoint and an entirely 
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THE DOOR 
:: IS OPEN 


NDUSTRIAL — Unrest 

| in Great Britain is dis- 

appearing, so that Trade 

Conditions may be expected 
materially to improve. 


And they will improve all 
the more rapidly if sound 
Advertising i is done liberally 
and intelligently. 


Advertisers of high - class 
goods and service know that 
their best British medium 
is “ PUNCH.” 


Acting on that knowledge 
it will pay them to enquire 
at once what space is avail- 
able during the balance of 
Ig2l. 

And also to arrange for space 
in 1922, for which year 
bookings are already heavy. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 


Advertisement Manager. “Punch” 
IO Boeverie Street 
4, Bngland 
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FACTS OF INTEREST 

ABOUT NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Population (1920 

Census) 
Trade Area Population.... 
Male Buyers 
Female Buyers 
Families in trade area 204,301 
Employed in trade area. 390,200 
Earned incomes last year. '$433, 608,000 
Per —_ family incomes over 

$1,8 28.39% 
Total benik deposits $241,472,890 
Deposits per capita $582.97 

(Average for whole U. S. 
is only $224.31) , 
$534,640,740 


Real estate assessment 


ONLY MORNING NEWSPAPER IN 
THIS PROSPEROUS COMMUNITY 


Average daily circulation for July 
31,338 


(Only 970 in the Country) 
A. B. C. MEMBER 


NEWARK MORNING LEDGER 


Cone, Hunton & Woodman 
Publishers’ Representatives 


1,000,000 
336,205 
316,200 














Sell Your Goods 
in Bridgeport 


Post office receipts are ac- 


cepted everywhere «as an 
accurate index of trade con- 
ditions in a city. 

For the first six months of 
1921 the receipts of the 
Bridgeport post office were 
within 43, per cent of re- 
ceipts for the same period in 
1920, which was the banner 
year in the history of the 
local post office. 

Big business is waiting in 
Bridgeport for the manu- 
facturer who will go after 
it with an intelligent selling 
effort and advertising in 


The TELEGRAM and POST 


The Only A. B. C. Newspapers in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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different kind of a story must 
therefore be told to them. This 
diversified appeal is being carried 
in the following different types of 
publications: General magazines, 
lumber, architectural, building, 
specialty manufacturing, indus- 
trial, engineering, railway, manual 
training. In addition to these 
publications, a vast amount of di- 
rect work is being done. This 
work has already been hinted at. 

Writing the copy for the gen- 
eral publications is much more 
difficult than preparing it for the 
specialized reader. A_ favorite 
method in a general advertisement 
is to describe several uses. For 
instance, one piece of copy tells 
why a Redwood cigar box makes 
a natural humidor. Going on it 
says: 

“Redwood is used with great 
success for separators between the 
metal plates in storage batteries. 
Its straight, close grain permits 
working it to almost paper-like 
thinness. It is immune to attack 
from acids and will not swell 
when wet nor warp or shrink 
when dried. As a diaphragm it is 
impervious to battery sediment, 
yet sufficiently porous for ab- 
sorbing the electrolite and per- 
mitting the free passage of 
current. Remember there’s long 
life to the battery equipped with 
Redwood separators. 

“These days the lowly hen has 
no time to set on eggs. That’s 
the incubator’s job. And the in- 
cubator is a better chick producer 
if it is made of Redwood. The 
exceptional insulating qualities of 
Redwood, together with its non- 
shrinking joints, maintain an even 
heat and protect the eggs against 
sudden changes of temperature. 
Its fire-resistant qualities make it 
safe. When you buy an incu- 
bator, buy one made of Redwood 
—which leading incubator manu- 
facturers have adopted as stand- 
ard.” 

Most of the advertisements list 
Redwood Information booklets as 
follows: 

(1) Redwood production and 
facilities. 

(2) Engineering and industrial 
uses—tanks and vats for water, 
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SERVING 


Main Street 


AND 
Cross Roads 


—the way they want to be served is shown here— 
articles appearing recently in one issue of People’s 
Popular Monthly — 


“Understanding Your Own Car.” 

“Indoor Planting for the Small-Plot Garden.” 

“A Colonial Party for Your Community.” 

“The Community Hospital.” 

“Making the Schoolroom an Attractive Workshop.” 
“Springtime Sports on the Small Town Track.” 
“Poultry Results From the Sniall Town Lot.” 
“The Inter-Community Dental Clinic.” 


also 


FICTION 


wholesome and fascinating; and the usual 


FOOD AND PATTERN DEPARTMENTS 


Even these TITLES indicate how we are filling the 
individual recreational needs—and community social 
and economic interests of the small town people. 


Have you read “Main Street Defended” in 
PRINTERS’ INK? Ask us about it. 


PEOPLE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES, IOWA Guaranteed GRAHAM STEWART 


CARL C. PROPER . : : 
Publisher 650,000 net paid .\ 77 
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The 
DISPATCH—HERALD 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


We are pleased to announce, will issue 
an eight page 


Rotagravure Supplement 


beginning Sunday, September 1 /th, 
Our congratulations to the DISPATCH-HERALD 


on their enterprise and foresight. 


Quick to appreciate the added prestige of a gravure 
supplement; its tremendous power to build and 
maintain circulation; and recognizing this the means 
to be of even greater service to advertisers, local 
and national—they readily joined our Sunday Rota- 
gravure Supplement family, which also includes 


The Buffalo Courier Dayton News 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dayton, O. 


The Buffalo Express Springfield News 
Buffalo, N. Y. Springfield, O. 


Springfield Republican 
Springfield, Mass. 


We will gladly show any publisher interested 
the advantages of a rotagravure supplement. 
Write or wire. 


Buffalo Gravure Company 


(Incorporated.) 


327 Upper Terrace - - -. - Buffalo, N. Y. 
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acid, and alkali solutions and oil, 
pipe for water, chemicals and 
sewage conveying. Railroad con- 
struction and equipment. -Indus- 
trial building materials. 

(3) Redwood manufactured 
products. Caskets, burial boxes, 
clothing boxes and chests, refrig- 
erators, ice cream cabinets, fireless 
cookers, brooders, incubators, 
beehives, etc. Small wood special- 
tics, cigar and candy boxes, tots, 
battery separators, camera stock, 
pattern stock, etc. Cores and 
frames for furniture, piano cases, 
talking machines, filing cases, 
desks, ete. 

(4) Farm and dairy building 
and equipment. Silos, tanks, pipe, 
out-buildings, irrigation flumes, 
drainage boxes, greenhouses, etc. 

5) Architectural and building 

uses, 
The mere offering of these 
booklets tells the reader as noth- 
ing else could of the wide appli- 
cability of Redwood. They are, 
of course, especially prepared to 
interest the type of reader being 
reached in each case. This saves 
the inquirer the task of wading 
through a mass of extraneous 
matter. If he is interested only 
in the general use ‘of Redwood, 
booklet No. 1 is confined to just 
that. If he is interested in engi- 
neering applications, etc., he gets 
booklet No. 2, and so on. 

Consider the campaign any way 
you will, it will be regarded as a 
splendid example of how to ad- 
vertise a raw material. Raw ma- 
terials are used throughout all the 
main channels and obscure side- 
lines of trade. The only way these 
multiple and devious markets can 
be profitably explored and devel- 
oped is through advertising. And 
the advertising must be placed to 
reach each class, and written in 
the language of each trade. 


Grocery Paper Changes Own- 
ership 


he Wholesale Grocery Review, is- 
suel by the Thomas Publishing Com- 
ny, New York, for twenty-two years, 
s been purchased by the Lightner 
Publishing Corp., New Orleans. The 
paper will continue to be published at 
New York. 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN has nearly 
ten thousand miles of 
steam and electric rail- 
ways. 

MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN'S best small 
town newspapers are united 
in te MICHIGAN 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN wants your 
business. 

H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 

Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 

















FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 
MAN 


of 10 years’ experience 
(Bank—Investment— Trust Co.) 


SEEKS A REAL 
OPPORTUNITY WHERE 
HIS KNOWLEDGE AND 
EXPERIENCE IN 

Newspaper 

Direct by Mai 

Printing 

Correspondence 

New Business Department 
will be of value 


35 YEARS OF AGE— 
BEST OF HEALTH AND 
REFERENCES 


C. E. RIDDEL, Care of Y. M. C. A. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Does Turnover Talk in Advertising 
Slow Up the Selling ?P 


Wooltex Makers See Danger in Over-Emphasizing Idea, and Put 
Publicity Pressure on Traffic 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE H. Black Company, of 

Cleveland and New York, 
manufacturer of Wooltex gar- 
ments for women, does not yield 
to anybody in its respect and 
high regard for the principle of 
turnover. Yet it believes that in 
the present selling emergency 
there is a tendency in some quar- 
ters to talk turnover to such an 
extent that the dealer does not 
have enough merchandise to do 
the turning in a profitable: way. 

“A peanut roaster operates on 
the turnover principle,” H. J. 
Winsten, advertising manager of 
Wooltex, said to Printers’ Ink, 
“but if it is only half full the 
turning is not sufficiently profit- 
able. It is exactly the same way 
with the store. The big need of 
retail stores today—and I speak 
advisedly when I say it—is for a 
sufficient assortment of merchan- 
dise with which it can cater intel- 
ligently to the needs of its trade, 
and to bring about more traffic. 

“By traffic I mean getting peo- 
ple into the store—something for 
which there is an unprecedented 
need right now. We feel so 
keenly on the matter that it might 
almost be said that our service 
and selling policy is one of help- 
ing the retailer gain traffic rather 
than turnover.” 

Traffic versus turnover! Black’s 
policy, as outlined by Mr. Win- 
sten, might be summed up in such 
a slogan. There is danger of 
carrying it to extremes, but it 
certainly has some aspects worthy 
of more than a second thought on 
the part of manufacturers who 
today are fighting for trade 
against great odds. 

Some months back, when the 
retailer found himself sadly over- 
stocked and suddenly stopped 
buying, certain manufacturers and 
distributors discovered all at once 
that there was such a thing as 


turnover. Bucking hard against 
the dealer’s new found conserva- 
tism, they suggested buying in 
quantities that would “turn” 
readily. 

The dealer was prompt enough 
in responding. Anything having 
to do with the cutting down o 
his purchases looked good to him, 
It can hardly be doubted that 
such advice, sound though it was, 
has had a great deal to do with 
influencing retailers to buy much 
less merchandise than they really 
ought to have to conduct their 
businesses properly and_profit- 
ably. 

The trouble with many manu- 
facturers along this line .is that 
they are not consistent in their 
advice, and that they go to ex- 
tremes. A thing may be over- 
looked entirely one day when thx 
sun is shining, and next day, 
when clouds are in the sky, it | 
regarded as just about the most 
important proposition that ever 
happened. 


RETAILER APT TO MISINTERPRET 
“TURNOVER” 


It is difficult indeed to think 
of anything more needful than 
turnover. Yet when it is used in 
advertising it must be presented to 
the retailer with the utmost car 
or he is going to misinterpret the 
whole thing. 

Turnover does not in any re- 
spect mean insufficient, skimpy 
buying. But that is exactly the 
interpretation many retailers place 
upon it. Where so many manu 
facturers have made a mistake in 
their talk about turnover is their 
failure to emphasize the need of 
having .a sufficient variety and 
quantity of merchandise. Theo- 
retically it is more dangerous to 
overbuy than to underbuy, but 
there are two sides to that ques- 
tion as well as to any other. 
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Announcement 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Is Pleased to Announce: 


1. Withdrawal of its increase in rate 
from $1.50 to $1.75, announced for 
January 1, 1922. 


Increase in paid circulation to 240,000 
on October |, and to 260,000 on and 
after {anuary 1, 1922. 


Maximum milline rate, October to 


January, $6.25. 


Maximum milline rate on and after 


January |, 1922, $5.76. 


That the January |, 1922, rate is 
slightly below the pre-war rate, thus 
going the limit to do our part to 
revive business by means of lower 
advertising costs. 


That all contracts now in our posses- 
sion calling for the $1.75 rate will be 
billed at the $1.50 rate. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


STANDARD FarM Papers, Inc., <9 WaLiace C. Ricwarpson, Inc., 
” Western Representctive, fA Eastern Representative, 


1109-1117 Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. Takao New York, N. Y. 
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Leads theCountry 
again 
in classified advertising gains 


The Los Angeles Examiner se 


tailes 


gained 75,000 oe 


To « 
ume 
° — ° e cnan 
individual classified advertisements for the so 
first six months of 1921 over the same period — 


of 1920. a 


the | 
his | 


According to available figures, this is the ferec 
greatest gain in classified advertising of any SHOW 
newspaper in the United States. ug 


get | 
: ; — hi 
This record is made on top of the Examiner’s saul 


1920 classified advertising gain of 236,000 7 


advertisements and 1,700,000 net lines—the Ther 
your 


greatest gain of any paper in 1920. SeCO! 


ment 


A clear demonstration of the advertising reader 
interest of the Examiner's dominating circulation. 


235,000 circulation Sundays 105,000 circulation daily 
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Consequently, there is much to 
be said in favor of Black’s policy 
of keeping the turnover idea out 
of its advertising right now—or 
at least of making it secondary. 

“What the retailer needs,” Mr. 
\insten said, “is to get more peo- 

into his store. He needs 
rafic. And when he gets the 
cople in he needs something to 
sell them. We feel, therefore, 
hat we are doing him, and inci- 
lentally ourselves, the very best 
ervice in devoting our effort to 
helping him get traffic. 

“T have read in Printers’ Ink 
several times—and I cordially in- 
dorse the sentiment—that a re- 
tailer’s buying is really an unim- 
portant thing as compared with 
his selling. Selling is his big job. 
To do his selling in proper vol- 
ume he must have sufficient mer- 
chandise. And if you talk to him 
so much now about turnover 
without following the argument 
through to its logical conclusion, 
he places undue emphasis upon 
the buying end to an extent that 
his selling is likely to be inter- 
fered with or even crippled. 


SHOW THE RETAILER HOW TO GET AN 
AUDIENCE 


“Show the retailer how he can 
get people into his store. Help 
him in all steps of that important 
process. Encourage him to buy 
enough merchandise to take care 
of his end of the proposition. 
Then—and not till then—bring in 
your turnover talk. Turnover is 
secondary to the things I have 
mentioned and should always be 
treated and regarded as such.” 

The Black company believes 
that the first essential toward get- 
ting traffic in the store—and then 
as a matter of course obtaining 
turnover—is to give the retailer 
. definite clean-cut working plan 
that he can use in a way to elimi- 
nate lost motion and give direct- 
ness to his advertising and sales 
attack, 

“Many a dealer,” said Mr. 
Winsten, “fails to realize upon 
the full possibilities of his store 
hecause he is not systematic in 
his selling activities. You often 
see a store that represents the 
very last word in system so far 
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Available! 


A man whose executive experience in 
sales and advertising work will make 
it possible for you to forget details. 


This man has, for the past several 
(2%) years, handled all detail in con- 
nection with the selling and adver- 
tising end of a large manufacturing 
business; has had full charge of the 
order and billing departments; has 
made detailed reports and surveys of 
the automotive jobber’s and automo- 
bile manufacturer’s market, on pump 
and jack consumption and require- 
ments; has maintained a constant con- 
tact with the manufacturing demands 
for drawn and stamped sheet metal 
products—to contract—and 


This man has moved in all of the 
varied fields; in actual selling; has 
sold the jobber, sold the manufacturer 
and sold the exporter. College trained, 
intimate knowledge of French; young, 
and at present employed, he is at 
your call at brief notice and is open 
to consider any real proposition. 


Address “B. A.,’’ Box 110, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








SALES EXECUTIVE 


I have supervised the selling 
work of from 15 to 150 men; 
am thoroughly experienced in 
recruiting, instructing and man- 
aging salesmen, and with mod- 
ern sales methods. Have sold by 
mail in nearly every country of 
the world and personally from 
coast to coast. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with district manager and 
field work; skilful sales corre- 
spondent. I am forty; Ameri- 
can born; married; university 
and business college graduate; 
have had fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in sales-executive work; 
mature judgment; abundant 
health and energy. Absolutely 
clean record; ample references. 
$6,000 plus a bonus, commission, 
or suitable reward for real re- 
sults. 


Address “G. N.,” Box 113, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


ipa pairs rcentierasae 
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Agency Man 
Wanted 


OT one who thinks 
N that inflation with 

its easy rewards is 
still with us, but one who 
realizes that hard work, 
quality work, mental vigor 
are the weapons for meet- 
ing today’s competition. 


We want a man vitalized 
with the purpose to make 
his mark as a creative ad- 
vertising man—but who 
is wary of the damning 
thought, “I have arrived.” 


We want him to have done 
enough A-1 work to insure 
his being of real help to us. 


We want him fitted to aid 
our Service Department in 
analysis, copy, and promo- 
tion work, and in contact 
with clients. He must have 
high character. 


To the right man, we offer 
fair and reasonable com- 
pensation, and a real fu- 
ture with a high grade 
agency and organization. 


We shall be interested to 
interview those whose first 
letter indicates possession 
of some or all of these 
qualifications. 


v 


Address “J. P.,” 
Box 116, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 185 
Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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as the operating end goes. The 

proprietor may be a past master 
in such technical things as stock- 
keeping and the like. He may 
have records telling of every pos- 
sible thing about his business. 
Yet on the selling end the oppo- 
site extreme prevails. Here ther 
is no system at all—where system 
surely ought to be if it is any 

where.” 


HAS A SCHEDULE FOR ITS RETAILERS 


To help its customers to get the 
right kind of system in the sell- 
ing, the company prepares a 
schedule four times a year out- 
lining suggested selling activities 
for three months 

The plan for August, Septem- 
ber and October of the present 
year has been in customers’ hands 
since early in July. The outline 
is printed on a convenient form. 
In one column is the list of selling 
events for the three months. In 
the next the advertising activities 
for each event are outlined, and 
in the third is blank space for the 
retailer to write in his merchan- 
dise requirements for each sale. 
After the retailer has filled out 
this sheet he has before him in 
plain black and white just what 
he expects to do each week in the 
three months, how he is going to 
advertise it and the merchandise 
he expects to buy to do it with. 

Three events are outlined for 
August—a fur-collar coat sale, an 
advance showing of Wooltex 
tailor-mades, and a sale of Wool- 
tex knockabout coats. 

Under the head of advertising 
for August the retailer reads on 
his schedule that necessary ad- 
vertisements will be supplied by 
the end of July and the first of 
August for the fur-collar coat 
event. He also finds that he will 
receive some special folders to 
send out advertising the knock- 
about coats, and that general and 
specific advertisements and letters 
will be supplied him for the same 
event, 

For each week in September 
and October some special Wool 
tex event is scheduled and the de- 
tails are noted, even down to the 
retail price to be charged. 

From the standpoint of the 
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A Letter to Advertising Agents 


When a NEW Business Paper is Published 


YOU WANT EVIDENCE 


of the publisher’s Responsibility, Stability, Reputation and 
Ability to publish a paper which will conform to your ideas 
of a representative advertising medium. The 


National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal 


is published by DOWST BROTHERS COMPANY, 122 
\nn St., Chicago, which has been publishing business 


papers for forty years. 


THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY 
JOURNAL was established 
1878 by Chas. Dowst, who was 
very active in the establishing 
of the L. N.’s Assn. (at the pres- 
ent time one of the strongest 
associations in the country). 
This Journal has had much to 
do with the wonderful progress 
and present standing of the in- 
dustry. 

It is a semi-monthly magazine with 
25% more subscribers and two to 
three times the classified advertising 
carried by the next largest paper in 


the field. 
eae renewals average over 
80%. 


Member of A. B. C. 
Member of C. T. P. A. 


THE NATIONAL CLEANER 
AND DYER was established 
1910 by Chas. Dowst, who fore- 
saw the wonderful development 
which would take place in this 
industry. Has had more to do 
with the progress and present 
strength of the industry than 
any other one thing. The larg- 
est paper in the field, with 
double the circulation, and three 
times the classified advertising, 
averaging nearly 80% subscrip- 
tion renewals. 


Member of A. B. C. 
Member of A. B. P. 


Dowst Bros. Co. believes in and follows the accepted 


standards of Practice. 


It has built up its business by 


square dealing and honest methods. The publications have 
been edited from the standpoint of service to their sub- 
scribers which has resulted in their supremacy in their 
respective fields. 

The National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal is following 
in the footsteps of its successful mates. Its subscription 
ist comprises the large and small fleet owners operating 
leets ofp AUTOMOTIVE PASSENGER TRANSPORTA- 
TION units. 

Each issue shows steady growth both as to readers and 
dvertisers. 

We ask you advertising agency—W hat more can you ask? 

Put the National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal on your 
list. It will make good. 
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WANTED 


An Advertising 
Assistant 


An unusual opportunity has 
recently developed in the 
Advertising Department of 
a leading national adver- 
tiser, located in New York 
City. 

The position calls for a 
young man who is well 
grounded in practical ad- 
vertising principles and 
practice. It will be to his 
advantage if he has had 
agency experience, especial- 
ly in the production end, and 
possibly in copy or other 
creative work. It will be to 
his advantage if he has been 
identified with the advertis- 
ing of another manufac- 
turer, especially one selling 
through grocery channels. 
It will be to his advantage 
if he is a college graduate. 


You will be judged by your 
letter. Give full details re- 
garding your experience, 
education, age and the sal- 
ary at which you would be 
satisfied to start. 


Adress B.M.,” Box 112, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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manufacturer the great benefit of 
selling the dealer on a plan of 
this kind is at once apparent. If 
he adopts a schedule of selling 
events which he is going to at- 
tempt to follow out during the 
season, he naturally is going to 
look ahead in the matter of his 
buying—which is exactly what 
the manufacturer wants him to 
do. If he is without any selling 
plan put down in plain black and 
white, then he is likely to buy on 
a hit-or-miss basis. Moreover, 
his purchases probably will not be 
so large in that he will not have 
the buying inspiration that comes 
from a_ well-worked-out selling 
plan. 


DISPROVING OLD THEORY ABOUT 
DEALERS 


One important outcome of this 
method of selling has been the 
disproving of the old-time prin- 
ciple that a retailer in a small 
town could sell only one garment 
of a kind. Retailers are purchas- 
ing Wooltex garments on a basis 
that indicates they have discoy 


r ered the fallacy of that idea. 


An example is to be seen in th« 
case of Wm. Doolin & Company, 
of St. Albans, Vt., a small town 
near the Canadian border. Ther 
are so few people in St. Albans 
that practically everybody knows 
everybody else, and yet Retaile: 
Doolin invariably buys more than 
one garment of each style. Not 
only does he realize the need o! 
stocking an assortment of a par 
ticular model, but he explains that 
when a woman comes to look at a 
garment she wants to see a va 
riety before she buys. So _ he 
chooses his stock accordingly— 
not just one utility coat at a price, 
but two or three styles and others 
at higher and lower prices. 

Here we see the benefit of in 
tensive education of the retailer 
‘The owner of the Doolin store 
has got out of the country town 
class in the matter of sufficient 
variety and assortment of gar 
ments. His store is a small on 
at that. 

Multiply his store by several 
thousand and the benefits of th 
kind of education imparted by H 
Black & Company are apparent. 
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riginality 


Cpenranty is always at a 
premium. Hessler originality, 
exhibited in this five-piece cut- 
out is making Wrigley remem- 
bered in this territory. 


This sign gets a smile and a pleas- 


ant thought from grown folks, 
young folks and children. They 
remember the name and the three 
flavors. And that’s the whole 
point—to get the idea across! 


For real locations and real service 
get in touch with 


Hessler Inc. Wilmington Del. 


Representing Poster Advertising Company, New York and Chicago; 
Ivan B. Nordhem Company, New York and Pittsburgh; George Enos 
Throop, Chicago and St. Louis; O. J. Gude Company, New York and 
Chicago; Poster Advertising Association, United States and Canada 
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There is a cer- 

Sale Units tain retail furni- 
ture dealer in Milwaukee, Wis., 
with an advertising idea which 
might have a broader application. 
This firm, fifty-four years old, has 
increased its trade 340 per cent 
in the last two and a half years 
as a result of the following idea: 

Instead of advertising daven- 
ports, beds, chairs, etc., in its local 
newspaper space, one at a time, 
this particular merchant adver- 
tises a living-room, a _ dining- 
room, a bedroom, etc., making the 
prospective customer think in 
larger terms, of the room as a 
whole, and thus increasing great- 
ly the sales of suites. 

This method, it has been found, 
enables the concern to sell more 
than the usual number of odd 
pieces also, which harmonize with 
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the suite, by making up special 
outfits of them and placing them 
in the showroom for a week. 
Carefully trained salesmen who 
understand color and furniture 
design so that the pieces will 
really harmonize have brought 
added values to this plan. 

The same fundamental idea has 
an application as broad as silver- 
ware, cutlery, toilet goods, and 


almost any business whére the 
related sale, or sale in sets instead 
of single pieces, is a possibility. 


Perhaps no other 
advertising ac- 
complishment 

Growers ands out as so 

Advertise? great an eco- 
nomic service as that of the va- 
rious California fruit associations. 
In almost every case carefully 
studied distribution plans have 
made it no longer necessary for 
large parts of the annual grape, 
apricot, orange, and every sort of 
fruit crops to spoil. By increasing 
the demand and making a steady 
market for its product, each one 
of the associations has _ been 
brought out of the speculative 
class and into the field of big 
business on a stable basis. 

Yet California seems to have 
been almost alone. Its lesson 
has escaped the growers of the 
East. Let us take New York 
State, for example. Last year 
New York State produced over 
25,000,000 bushels of apples, 
17.4 per cent of the total crop 
of the United States. A tremen- 
dous amount of this crop went to 
waste. Its production was twice 
as large as the next largest State. 
New York produced over 3,000,- 
000 quarts of currants, or 38 per 
cent of the total, the next State in 
the Union producing a little over 
half a million. New York State 
was second ‘in national production 
of grapes and pears, first also in 
quinces, producing 31 per cent of 
the crop, and over 24 per cent of 
all the raspberries. Yet scarcely 
a line of advertising appeared to 
tell the public about the food 
value of the fruit or to suggest 
new uses. In every Eastern State 
there are advertising possibilities 


Why Don’t 
the Eastern 
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among the growers of fruit and 
other farm products. 

They have an ever-present les- 
son before them of men with the 
same merchandising and market- 
ing problems to face, who have 
successfully solved them. . Why 
don’t the New York State 
growers advertise? Why aren’t 
more new advertising accounts 
coming from men who need co- 
operation and _ advertising so 
badly? 


A year or more 
ago ~ ge 
sumer heard a 

Labor great deal about 

Efficiency abor costs. Al- 
most everything he bought from 
food to clothes had high labor as 
a component part. 

Today a different situation is 
present. 

In almost every line we hear 
facts and figures to prove the in- 
creased efficiency of labor. In 
many cases, at lower wages, men 
are doing more. Labor costs have 
come down in many industries. 

Employment records in the 
nine largest rubber companies in 
Akron show that approximately 
27,000 tire builders are now em- 
ployed as compared with 72,000 in 
the same factories at the peak last 
year. 

These same nine rubber com- 
panies are producing over 80 per 
cent of their peak production of 
1920. 

John N. Willys in a recent mes- 
sage to stockholders told how his 
company, with 7,700 employees, is 
producing fifty cars more per day 
than a year ago when there were 
13,000 men at work. 

Similar incidents of increases in 
labor efficiency could be told of 
many other industries. And one 
of the best indications that sane 
times are ahead is found in this 
better production on the part of 
the individual. 

His efforts have a direct bear- 
ing on the cost of commodities 
and on increased sales. In this 
connection a definite problem ‘in 
management and a merchandising 
policy is involved. 

NV. E. Showers, president of 


Merchandis- 
ing Better 
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Showers Brothers Company, re- 
cently bought space in national 
mediums to tell his views on 
this subject. He said: “Take 
Showers Brothers Company, for 
instance. Here is an organiza- 
tion that has made its longest 
strides during the past year.. We 
have four big furniture fac- 
tories—the largest of their kind 
in America—working to capacity 
at this very moment. Our sys- 
tem is simple. Give the people 
good stuff at the right price. 
When you save a dollar in re- 
duced costs or through increased 
volume, don’t squeeze it and hang 
on to it. Pass the saving on to 
the people. Take care of the pub- 
lic and the public will take care 
of you.” 

With more efficiency on the part 
of labor, lower raw material costs 
and vision on the part of man- 
agement to merchandise, reduced 
costs for the consumers’ benefit, 
some businesses are not going 
back to normal, but as Mr. 
Showers puts it: “What this 
country has got to do, or muff 
its chance, is to climb ahead to 
abnormal—to supernormal.” 


Advertising A visit to sev- 


retailers in 
vicinity of 


Lessons at °! 
the 


Summer summer resorts 

Resorts in northern New 
York State convinced us that 
there are certain advertising les- 
sons to be learned there. 

These retailers in the little 
towns express themselves as be- 
ing amazed how much the sum 
mer visitors insist upon being 
given branded, advertised mer- 
chandise. A man or woman who 
buys toothpaste, shaving cream, 
food products, candy, coats, auto- 
mobile tires, or what-not, away 
from home, insists upon getting 
the merchandise which he or she 
has come to know has a national 
reputation. One of these retailers 
has learned his lesson so well that 
as the summer season approaches 
he buys absolutely nothing but 
trade-marked, advertised goods 
because he knows the summer 
visitors are going to demand that 
kind. 
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One other advertising lesson is 
that many manufacturers are 
using the stores in towns near 
summer colonies as try-out mar- 
kets. At least two distinct prod- 
ucts which within eight or ten 
months will be known nationally 
to millions of people were, dur- 
ing this summer, being quietly 
tried out at towns near their 
source of manufacture, which 
were buying centres for large 
numbers of summer visitors. The 
manufacturer who uses_ these 
towns as try-outs gets a pretty 
good cross-section of the Ameri- 
can market, discovers whether his 
repeat orders are all that he 
thinks they should be, gets the 
chance to try out dealer helps and 
local newspaper advertising, with 
the added advantage of having 
the merits of his goods, if they 
have given satisfaction, spread to 
the four corners of the land. 


An interesting 
merchandising 
development is 
to: be seen in 
One what a. cates 
the winplex 

Package Durham - Duplex 
Combination Shaving Set. Here 
are two manufacturers, Twinplex 
making a stropping device and 
Durham-Duplex a razor, joining 
hands and obtaining a double- 
barreled advertising and selling 
advantage through the linking of 
the two products. 

In telling Printers’ INK of the 
new combination set, E. G. Deane, 
manager of the sales department 
for the Twinplex Company, said: 
“The idea for unlimited co-opera- 
tion on the part of the two 
concerns in merchandising the 


When Two 
Manutfactur- 
ers Sell in 


combination set originated with _ 


the Durham Duplex people, who 
came to us and enlisted our in- 
terest in selling a set complete 
with their razor and blade. The 
big thought for Twinplex behind 
the exploitation of this set is the 
increased prestige given this new- 
est addition to the Twinplex line 
by the direct and open publicity, 
possible under the spirit of co- 
operation entered into by the two 
companies. It means more sales 
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of Twinplex stroppers for Dur- 
ham Duplex razors; for the Dur- 
ham Duplex Company it means 
an assurance to them that every 
set sold is a satisfied Durham 
Duplex user. Twinplex removes 
the question mark from over the 
head of the purchaser of Durham 
Duplex blades. The Durham Du- 
plex Company knows that every 
shaver who uses the Twinplex in 
combination with the Durham 
Duplex razor is a sure bet for 
Durham Duplex blade purchases 
for years to come, and | better 
than that, a Satisfied user.” 

Now that it is done and one can 
walk into a store and purchase a 
razor and a stropping device in 
one operation, at a standard ad- 
vertised price, that old question, 
“Why didn’t we think of it be- 
fore?” bobs up. The idea follows 
such a logical and consistent line 
of reasoning that it is, indeed, 
difficult to imagine why it was not 
long since put into execution. 

Be that as it may, there is cer- 
tainly room to believe that this 
sort of combination selling plan is 
not limited to razors and razor 
accessories. It is a natural off- 
shoot of constant advertising by 
manufacturers in closely related 
fields. Of course there are dan- 
gers. A toothbrush and a denti- 
frice maker could not operate in 
conjunction in that manner. The 
rate of turnover of the two varies 
too widely. We may get a tooth- 
brush twice a year. As for a tube 
of dental cream, the average fam- 
ily probably needs one every week 
or two weeks. 

So it can be seen that the plan 
has its limitations. Within those 
restrictions, though, it offers op- 
portunity for market broadening 
and a lowering of sales expense 
that surely entitles it to serious 
consideration. As an advertising 
and merchandising development 
which may well mark another 
milestone in the progress of sell- 
ing, it should bear close watching. 


Overalls to Be 


“Panama” 


Advertised 
The Chambers Agency, New Orleans, 
is planning a campaign for the Kahn 
Manufacturing Company, Mobile, Ala., 


on “P&nama” overalls. 
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SOUND AS A GOVERNMENT BOND 


CHP 


ALTHOUGH we have lived to see even great na- 
tions totter and crash to the ground, a govern- 
ment bond still remains the symbol of a. gilt- 
edged security. 

And governments have always been solicitous 
about the kind of paper their bonds are engraved 
upon—and are yet. 

This explains why Crane's Bond is used for 
engraving the government securities of some 
thirty great nations—some of them very great 
nations. One’of them is the United States. 

This important duty is entrusted to Crane’s 
Bond because of the enduring quality of paper 
made entirely from all new rags. 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


ranes 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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IN LOS ANGELES 


Leads in volume of pa 


re 143,067 


Average 
More than both afternoon rivals 
combined. Leads the West. 

Leads in gains of local advertising. 
Three months, May, June and July, 
show increases over same period 


+o Co., 


604 Times Bi 0. arquette Bidg. 














Positional Advice 


What Position Are You 
Best Suited For? 


Charles H. Gertner, foremost vocational 
director and employment expert, will show 
you what work you are best fitted for and, 
in addition, show you how to get the job, 
write your application and counsel you on 
the proper procedure. Hundreds have in- 
creased earnings and personal satisfaction 
through his counsel. Send $5.00 for personal 
analysis chart, which will be personally ana- 
lyzed by Mr. Gertner and returned to you, 
showing what work your environment, nat- 
ural inclination, education and experience fit 
you for. Money refunded if not, satisfied. 


Mr. Gertner, Advance Pub. Co., 
1962 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 














ART 


for advertisers. The best that 


writers, designers, typographers 
can offer for booklets, folders and 
advertisements is at your service 
through the staff and plant of 


Everett CURRIER Limited 
27E. 314 St:'New York‘ Mad.Sq.8891 
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An Americanized Jap’s Direct- 
Mail Advertising 
Tue Daxen ApveRTISING AGENCY 


SeatrLte, Wasu., Aug. 3, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here’s an interesting and amusing 
letter that well illustrates how pro 
gressive are the Japanese of the Pacific 
Northwest and how quickly they pick 
up our customs. The writer wanted 
to do some direct advertising and here 
is his copy, punctuation and all: 

“Have you ever stayed at U. S. 

Hotel of Seattle, which has been oper- 
ated by Mr. Frank N. Yabe for seven 
years? 
Now a bad time passing through over 
the world and every business houses 
are age J hardly against present 
situation, while our business is carrying 
on very fairly. It is why? Litsen our 
forlks, it is no wonder to us. “U. S 
Hotel is nothing but yours, and the 
real home for the right people”, this is 
our motto arid policy which we hold on 
business during seven years and still 
Going ahead. 

ou will doubtless come to Seattle 
today or some other day, whenever you 
come here, just step in your home and 
take comfort, “¢. 'H Hotel is welcom- 
ing you always 
Our services facilities has fully been 
provided for your conveniences and 
comforts, we, however, sall be obliged 
to be adviced if you found any un- 
satisfaction with them. 

Thanking you for past and coming 
your favors and patronage. We wish to 
remain 


Khy 4 sincerely yours,” 
it 


I thought this of Oriental-Ameri 
can copy might be of interest to readers 
of Printers’ Inx. 

Joun W. Wotcorrt. 


“Sales Manager Monthly” and 


“Salesology” Combine 

The Sales Manager Monthly, New 
York and Salesology, published by the 
National Salesmen’s Training Associa- 
tion of Chicago are to be combined 
with the October issue under the name 
Salesology and The Sales Manager 
Monthly, with publication headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Victor Barcas Leaves ‘La 
Prensa” 


Victor Barcas has resigned as_busi 
ness manager of La Prensa, New York. 
He was previously with the Hudson 
Special Agency, publishers’ representa- 
tives, New York, as vice-president and 
general manager. Prior to that he was 
with Vogue and Paths Fair. 


“Express” | Has Dealer 
Publication 


The Easton, Pa. Express, has started 
publication of a new dealer organ “The 
Shelf Cleaner.” The first issue of this 
new dealer publication is for the month 
of August. 


Easton 
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nnouncing- 


The PURCHASING AGENTS NUMBER of 


“The Sweetest Industry’ s Most Authoritative Magazine” 


One of the most beautifully printed and most ably 
edited technical and commercial business publications 
in America. 


Issue of 
September 1921 


neat a ; 
ERs GUE 


NOMBEN neue 


Forms close August 27 


A highly specialized medium serving the wholesale manufacturing 
confectioners of the United States. 


TheCandyManufaeturer DIRECTORY 


of confectioners’ equipment, raw materials and 
factory supplies is now being compiled. 
(New rate schedule effective Sept. 1, 1921) 


The Candy Manufacturer 


30 N. LaSalle St.“ Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
EARL R. ALLURED, Publisher 





























Little 


The 


CERTAIN big manufacturer 

wanted some unusual copy. 
He went out and hired a new ad- 
vertising manager. The School- 
master will give this man the 
name Johnson. Johnson was “the 
man who wrote the wonderful 
copy for automobiles.” But John- 
son didn’t produce for his new 
boss. He drifted around for a 
while and finally went back to his 
old job, where he seems to be get- 
ting along all right again. The 
manufacturer who had hired him 
away from his first job was wor- 
ried and wondered why he hadn’t 
made good. The business was not 
new to him. Yet his work was 
lifeless. The new boss was cu- 
rious to know the answer. 

A little while later the School- 
master heard from one of John- 
son’s intimate friends. It seems 
that when he went with his new 
job, Johnson had all the material 
equipment that a prosperous con- 
cern could buy, a fine office to 
himself, a good desk, ball-bearing 
office chair, a lot of filing cabi- 
nets, requisition blanks in the 
upper left-hand drawer of his 
desk, rulers and all the other 
what-nots. He was furnished 
with catalogues, booklets, house- 
organs, a complete supply of the 
firm’s printed material. He was 
given a scrapbook of all adver- 
tising which had run up to the 
time he took charge. Sales bulle- 
tins, discount lists, sales charts, 
and samples of follow-up letters, 
all were part of his equipment. 
All the facts and figures and 
charts which seemed in any way 
to apply to the writing of good 
copy were furnished him. The 
president put himself at his dis- 
posal and no doors were closed 
to him. He had a factory pass 
and was at liberty to investigate 
the process of manufacture as 
much as he wished. He had a lib- 
eral salary, nothing to worry 
about; all he had to do was pro- 
duce, and yet he didn’t. 

The reason, according to this 
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man’s own statement, a reason 
that is worth taking seriously, 
because he is again producing at 
his old job, was that he never 
got a real understanding of the 
spirit which animated the organi- 
zation and made it live. Any out- 
sider could have gotten as much 
of that spirit as he did by a mere 
reading of the concern’s previous 
advertising. In that advertising 
there were facts and figures 
aplenty. But it is something be- 
sides facts and figures that makes 
the concern a good business to 
work -with. No graphic chart, no 
series of figures on a white sheet 
of paper, can express the real 
motive power which carries a 
business on through periods of 
depression and booms, through 
good times and bad. 

A week-end trip to the presi- 
dent’s home, perhaps, might have 
given Johnson a better apprecia- 
tion of the real character of the 
business than all the data in the 
filing cabinets. There was too 
much formality about the business 
to give the new man a chance to 
catch anything of the spirit of it. 
The only way any copy writer can 
really write copy which other peo- 
ple will believe is to know the 
business character of the organi- 
zation he is associated with, and 
the only way he can acquire that 
familiarity is through close asso- 
ciation with the men who give 
the business its character. What 
kind of men are they, what are 
their ambitions, their ideals, their 
hobbies, what motives dominate 
them in their dealings with other 
people? Formality in business, of 
course, is inevitable, especially 
when a business grows to a great 
size, but formality has killed a lot 
of good advertising copy before 
it ever got a chance to really get 
Started. 

* * * 


The fact that while Caruso 
died his voice will live forever 
has offered a suggestion to the 
Schoolmaster. 
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Market Research 


Through our own Research 
Department supplemented 
by a consulting connection 
with R. O. Eastman, Inc., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, we are pre- 
pared to undertake market 
and sales research onany scale 
commensurate with a given 
business. We have both the 
specialized knowledge of 
markets and the mechanical 
equipment necessary to ob- 


tain specific information in 
the correct volume. 


Write for these booklets: 
“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


*‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 


Through Department Stores”’ 


“Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


“CROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street - __ Pa, 


Members Members 
of American Association National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
Advertising Agencies Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Engraving and Printing Problems 
Made Easy 


This book tells how to prepare 
copy, how to choose method of re- 
production, paper, plates, color har- 

d hundreds of — 

. 850 pages—over 150 
illustrations. Supplies a A a 
knowledge and means of reference 
for 35 allied subjects indispen- 
sable to successful advertising men. 
Prospectus free. 


Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
Dept. BC. Indianapolis, Ind. 





‘AD AID ARTCUTS” 





convenient coe 
datasheets. August bulletin and literature— 


sent free. THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Lite Bidg., indianapolis, U.S. A. 











No Regrets 


You'll never regret let- 
ting us set yourads—for 
this is the shop where 
promise is performed. 


Ad* Agencies’ 
Service Company 


Typographers 
209-219 W 38 * NEW YORK 
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Every man is ambitious to have 
something he has done live after 
him. 

Some men achieve worldly im- 
mortality by their books, some by 
their paintings, sculpture, tower- 
ing buildings or engineerin feats 
which live long in the sight and 
memory of man after the morta! 
mind which executed them has 
gone. 

Now modern science has made 
Caruso’s voice immortal. Why 
shouldn’t the ordinary mortal 
avail himself of this invention? 

There are hundreds who hav: 
ideas they would like to pass on 
to the future, and who can talk 
into a recording machine. 

Each one of them has the same 
desire to make his personality live 
after him which animates th 
great artist. 

His sons and grandchildren for 
generations would like to have 
some memory of him. 

The Schoolmaster feels that 
some enterprising manufacturer 
who specialized in recording on 
wax for the future the bits of 
philosophy, wise sayings and ex- 
periences of the ordinary man of 
today would cater to a universal 
instinct. 

* * * 

A member of the Class con- 
tributes a specimen which he 
thinks belongs to that gallery of 
“collection letters that do not col- 
lect.” He goes on to suggest that 
there ought to be some kind of an 


institution to which the authors of 














Don’t Worry 
About Getting a Job 


“How to Secure a Position’”’ will show you 
how to get one. Every step explained by 
a foremost employment expe ow to find 
vacancies, how to get in touch with em- 
ployers, how to answer ads, how to describe 
your ability, how to put up your applica- 
tion, how to get an interview and what to 
do when you get it. Thousands of satis- 
fied users. Thirty minutes’ study of these 
mehods will give you a knowledge of per- 
sonal salesmanship that will always be 
valuable to you. Send One Dollar for this 
book NOW before you forget it. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 
1962 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


Direc-tail Pavertisng Asse 


and its affiliated organizations 


THE ASSOCIATION OF HOUSE ORGAN EDITORS 
and THE BETTER LETTERS ASSOCIATION 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
OCTOBER | 25, 26, 27, 1921 


Full details may be had by 
writing the 


—, Exhibits 
by the leadi PUBLICITY CLUB, BOX 1061 
Lithographers Mee SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Printers 

Papermakers F 
Died. iff) DEXTER FOLDER CO. 
peci 
and allied industries 28 “eo 
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| eter contrsan 


A Special Service Organization. See Booklet. 
—FOUNDED IN (895— 
Investigators, Researchers, Statisticians, 
Writers, Illustrators, Editors. 

A Library Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 

EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 
450° Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in-Chief 


See BB eBeeees 
a TRADE MARKS’ gq 


Capital Trade Mark & Copyright 
a Bureau, Washington, D.C., Warder 
Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Block, 
a Milwaukee, 472 E. Water St. ct 
Representation all over the world. 
Send for Bulletin. 


* FOREIGN PATENTS™ 
SEBRBBBHESBEHEEES 











Pate The Mail ts Sov UN 

in They help you to ward creed 
rica rein of “Old Gea Gloom He is $200 per year 
spoornges you site Wattage what ts da how odo ed 
them succeed. Send your subscription NOW. 

MAILBAG PUBLISHING CO., 1200 DW. 9th St., Cleveland 
64 East 34th St., New York—lIdeal for 
artist or writer either as living apart- 
tion, right in center of town. Large 
north skylight studio, bedroom and 
lease. Apply Harris, Sup’t, or phone 
Griswold, Mad. Sq. 8080. 


We 
Help when you need it MAILBAG 
its monthly text- Its articles are all 
apt to slip his arguments over right now if you aren't fortified 
Advertising written by men who have tried the ideas out and seen 
. 

Studio—To Rent 
ment or work studio. Excellent loca- 
bath. Unfurnished, $100 month on 
Ty. a P — 

Direct-Mail_ Advertising 








POSTAGE devoted exol' 
sively - DIRE MAIL ADVERT '@ AND SELLING. 
Tells how to reduce Selling Costs Bo Se DIRECT.MAIL 
either ane = with eee S Cri 
Booklets, House Magazines, 
= selling campaigns of the a U. 5. firms. 

26e—one year (12 copies) $2.00. 
POSTAG E, 18 East 18th Street, New York. 


a 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Our accounts are studied 
by every man in the shop— 
and every one is an expert. 
Maybe that’s why clients say 
Printcraft printing of selling 
literature always rings the bell 





A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 
213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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such letters might be committed 
on the charge of * ‘attempted com- 
mercial suicide.” Let us examine 
the letter 


The time for final action on your ac. 
count is here. 

We have used every honorable mea:is 
to induce you to protect yourself, W 
have appealed to your honor; we ha 
explained your agreement; we hav 
shown your obligation; we have tric 
to rouse your self-respect to pay yo 
just debts. Apparently you are carele 
of all of these motives, which lead mos 
men to pay their bills, 

Now we are through. We shall no 
again ask you for payment. We will 
atter this refer the matter to the prop: 
authorities, and you can explain 
them—which in view of certain circu: 
stances, we think you will suddenly fi: 
yourself very anxious to do. 

We are sorry you have made this 
letter and this action necessary. But if 
you feel we are going to quietly give up, 
and not press this account, you have 
miscalculated, 

You have, right now, a chance to pre- 
vent further proceedings, if you will 
remit by return mail. If you don’t do 
this—then no other course is open to us 
and the time for final action faces us. 


The amount owed by the re- 
cipient of this communication was 
$4. Rather like using a 16-inch 
gun to bring down a sparrow! 

Good collection letters are no- 
toriously hard to write. It is so 
easy to say too much, and likewise 
too little. There are so many 
shades of expression, and turns 
of phrase, that can either make 
or mar the composition. Particu- 
larly is this true in collecting 
small amounts. It is a human _ 
ing to lay aside a trifling bill and 
say, “I’ll pay this pretty soon,” 
but never do it. Letter writers 
had, therefore, better not get too 
serious, They may not be without 
sin themselves. 

Collection letters naturally fall 
into two classes. One is that 
which has the aim of getting the 
money regardless of all cons 
quences. The other has the aim 
of getting the money, but at th: 
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same time preserving the debtor’s 
good-will, so that he may not be- 
come permanently soured as a 
customer. 

[f the letter quoted here was in- 
tended to go into the first class, no 
criticism is in order. . If it was 
meant to go into the second class, 
it is to be convicted on several 
counts. 

But aside from these considera- 

ns, the Schoolmaster thinks 
that a collection letter may or 
nay not be good according to 
prevailing conditions. If times 
ire prosperous and everybody has 
money, a severe letter may be jus- 
tiiable. But if money is tight and 
collections are slow everywhere, 
it is wrong to be too blunt. The 
debtor should be given the benefit 
of the doubt and receive a margin 
of leniency. 

The Schoolmaster 


thinks the 


present is an ill-chosen time for 
making collection letters too dras- 
tic or threatening. He believes the 
most effective collection letter to 
use on small accounts at the pres- 
ent period is that which is semi- 
humorous or 


informal, which 
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| Printing Sales Executive 


Desires connection as sales or district manager 
with live organization. Experience covers suc- 
cessful selling and planning of the better kind 
of direct-mail and catalogue material. 

Able correspondent, a wide acquaintance and 
&@ past record that will boar closest investiga- 
tion. Now employed but seeking a broader 
opportunity. Middle West preferred. ‘‘A. K.,”’ 
Box 114, Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago. 


ECONOMY IN HIGH GRADE 


LETTERHEADS at $2.75 per M 


In 5,000 lots. $3.75 for 1,000 
Envelopes $3.75 per 1,000 
First class printing. Good bond paper. 
Size 84x11. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ref- 
erence Bradstreet or Dun. Samples free. 


T.C. WILKINSON & SON 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














To the Busy 
Advertising Executive 


An opportunity to secure a reliable 
assistant. A man with 17 years’ prac- 
tical experience in the printing, photo- 
engraving, art, lithographing and allied 
lines. Expert in typographic layout, 
Also two years with advertising agency 
as account executive. Very best refer- 
ences. Age 36. Salary $109 per week. 
“W. E.,” Box 111, Printers’ Ink. 
































vertisement : 


and sales management; 


handling dealer helps, 


travel ; 


about yourself. 


greater sales problems. 





This Sales Executive 
Was Chosen from 500 


Early in 1919 five hundred men answered the following ad- 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 
now open with a large concern for a young man who 
desires a broad experience and education in selling 
position assistant to manager; 
work will include actual selling, sales letter writing, 
analysis of trade conditions, 
&c. Applicant must have a good education, must be 
willing to learn and not afraid of hard work or 
some experience in selling desirable; must be 
able to follow orders and to take initiative; 
good; the position is equivalent to a post-graduate 
training course in sales-management. 


The writer was selected for the job and has made good. 
was promoted to the Southern Sales Managership and is now 
Eastern Sales Manager, in charge of 7 States and 20 salesmen 
for this large national advertiser. 

He is now ready to bring his experience and abilities to bear on 
Address “C. S.,” Box 115, Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Need Him? 
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American fiunberman 


Est. 1873. Chicago 


The Largest Paid 
Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 


MEMBER A.B.C. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. x 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











LAUNDRIES 
are big users of 
MOTOR DELIVERY TRUCKS 
Reach them through the 


National Laundry Journal 


120 ANN ST., CHICAGO 
Member of the A. B.C. 














PETROLEUM AGE 


Including PETROLEUM 
The leading journal of the petroleum 
business in extent and character of 
circulation, and in editorial interest. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
Eastern Office: 56 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Semi-Monthiy— Member A. B. C. 


COAL 


ANY subscriber of ‘“‘Printers’ Ink” de- 
siring the real facts of the present 
coal situation can secure the same 
free of charge by writing the Editor 
of “The Retail Coalman,” a trade 
paper specializing on all problems 
bearing upon the distribution and sale 
of coal to the consumer through the 
regular channels of the retail coal 
merchant. 

This is not a subscription offer; it 
has no strings attached to it; it in- 
volves no expenditure on your part, 
except a stamp and the effort required 
to write a letter to the 

Editor of “The Retail Coalman,” 
1535 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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assumes that we are all in the 
same boat, and that we can all 
help each other by mutual prompt- 
ness in meeting payments. 

The sort of letter that the 
Schoolmaster has in mind is some- 
thing like the following: 


What do you do when a man owes 
you a small sum of money—$ 
for instance—and doesn’t respond to 
bills and statements? Do you jus 
charge it off to profit and loss, or do 
you spend another $ sending him 
letters and more bills? 

The reason we are asking you is that 
you have sent an order for .... and 
have postponed paying for it. Our first 
bill was rendered on We know 
you’re “good for it,” but won’t you 
kindly attach your check or money 
order for to this letter and send 
it back by return mail? Then you’!! 
feel better and so will we. 


This letter is actually in use and 
is bringing satisfactory returns. 
One reason is that it compels th: 
recipient to put himself in the 
writer’s place. 


Associated Clubs to Fight for 


American Dyes 

A campaign to educate the American 
public, and particularly the users of 
dyestuffs in this country to the real 
situation in the American dye industry 
and to get people to realize that Ameri 
can dyes are as good as any foreign 
dyes, is to be launched shortiy by th« 
Associated Advertising Clubs, 

The first step in the campaign will 
be the publication and distribution of 
a series of bulletins by the advertising 
clubs. These will attempt to allay com 
plaints against American dyes and 
educate users in the correct applica 
tion of dyes as a method of eliminating 
the causes for complaints. Richard H 
Lee, special counsel, who investigated 
the situation as a result of requests 
made by Better Business Bureaus, is 
of the opinion that if the America 
public is properly educated concerning 
domestic dyes and their proper usag 
the underlying cause of the troub! 
will be eliminated. 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


Classified advertisements in “Printers’ 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 

















HELP WANTED 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory! 


vunty_ distributors wanted; write to- 
iy. G.. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal, 








WANTED 
Practical advertising man with orig- 
inal ideas. State experience, also 
salary expected. Address Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 





Wanted—Man to take charge of adver- 
tising- for instalment furniture store. 
Permanent position with salary increase 
as merited. Sixty Dollars per week to 
tart. Reference necessary. People’s 
Outfitting Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


We have purchased the Wholesale 
Grocery Review, 22 years old, published 

New York, and want a managing 
editor to take full charge. Reasonable 
salary and vast of profits. Lightner 
Publishing «_ Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, S” 








Advertising Salesman wanted by auto- 
motive technical publication of many 
vears’ standing; headquarters in New 
York: City; prefer man with several 
years’ experience in this field; general 
knowledge of automotive parts and 
iaterials essential and ability to 
analyze automotive markets desirable; 
quaintance with agencies in automo- 
tive field valuable, but not essential. 
State salary expected and when avail- 
le; give past employers for refer- 
ence purposes. Box 348, P. I 








GENERAL MANAGER 


or highly successful trade weekly ; 
gross volume over quarter million 
annually; permanent connection; 
liberal compensation with possible 
wnership interest eventually ; only 
thoroughly experienced working 
manager considered. Address, giv- 
ing experience, references, age, na- 
tionality and salary requirements 
(in full confidence), Box 354, care 
of Printers’ Ink- 





WANTED—Special Representa- 
tive in New York and Chicago. 
Pacific Coast Livestock Breeder, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








MANAGING EDITOR 


wanted for monthly publication in 
special drug field. State experience. 
351, care Printers’ Ink. 


Well-known Publishing House desires 
to secure the services of a man experi- 
enced in the advertising field—a man 
who is able to originate and sell ideas 
on advertising in connection with their 
business. Excellent opportunity as a 
permanent positicn to right man. Only 
applicants giving full information as to 
past experience, references and salary 
expected will be considered. Address 
Box 138, Room 2503, 110 West 40th St., 
New York City. 


I Want a Working Partner in My 
Agency. Old, established agency with 
best reputation, fully recognized, han- 
dling national accounts, and growing 
rapidly, needs another account executive. 
This offers opportunity for aggressive 
agency man who can secure and handle 
accounts to become actual partnership 
owner. We have complete organization, 
research, copy, art and printing to back 
you up. Drawing account — com- 
missions earned. Box 358, I. 


COPY MAN 


One of America’s largest institutions 
depending for its sales entirely on its 
advertising and its enviable reputation, 

s a writer of bullet proof copy 
which sells merchandise and which 
doesn’t require editing. College educa- 
tion, knowledge of various lines of 
merchandise and experience are tot 
necessary, but would be helpful to the 
man chosen. 

The man sought essentially is a 
copy man and poeetiy is a bit “fussy” 
about the quality of written English. 
He knows how to use short, expressive 
words to make them tell a story anyonc 
may understand. He does not despise 
detail. Finally, he is young and human 
and will fit in an organization of young 
men where there is wide room for him 
to forge a future. 

The opportunity is in Chicago. 

Write in strict confidence—business 
record, age, spqceminete salary and any 
other personal information you care to 
give. Address Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 
Chicago office. 
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Account Executive, capable of soliciting 
and handling. ant only experienced 
man who has made at least $4,000. Big 
opportunity for right man who wants to 
grow up with the Middle West. Gray 
Adv. Co., Gray Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED 


A Publishers’ Representative 

in Each of the Following Cities: 

New York Washington 

Chicago San Francisco 

We would like to get in touch with 
an advertising salesman of proven 
ability in each of the above cities to 
represent the livest marine and ship- 
ping magazine in the South. The 
opportunity is there for men who can 
get the business. The field is one of 
the largest. If possible, send photo- 
graph and full details of qualifications 
with first letter. Address Box 335, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 
Half-interest in going Mail Order Con- 
cern. Unlimited opportunity for expan- 
sion, Appointment. Box 356, P. 








DICTAPHONE—Compplete. Per- 
fect condition. Also Addresso- 
graph, Model H3. Widder, 155 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


A REAL PUBLISHING 
OPPORTUNITY 
For Sale: An interest in a long and 
well established Middle West farm 
paper. It offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to a real live wire. Address 
Box 353, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT’S A GOOD AD? 

Some say art; others, typography. Still 
others, psychology. All good enough. 
But the one test .by which we judge all 
ads—simple, unobtrusive, but almost 
infallible, is this: 

Does it get you what you’re after? 
Hall’s Ad Service, 617 Candler Build- 
ing, 220 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
The Advent of the Fall Season Is 
Bringing Us Many Inquiries From Our 
Host of Old Customers, Both Domes- 
tic and Overseas. We Are Exclusive 
Manufacturers’ Representatives and 
as Such Are in Close Touch with the 
Users and Distributors of Products of 
Various Manufacture. It Will Be to 
Your Interest to Communicate with 
Us—As a Medium Through Which 
Your Goods Will Find a Ready and 
Satisfactory Outlet. 

J. D. RYAN 
145 Greenwich Street 
New York 














Distinctive business cards, letterhead 


‘wedding and other announcements, 


engraved and embossed effects. NO? 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959. 





House-organs, folders, booklets, et: 
Well-equipped concern doing work f: 
New York firm for many years can tak: 
additional work. High-class; prompt d: 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKE} 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 1( 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Editor and Advertising Man, capal 
of handling house-organ, advertisi: 
copy, catalogues and general publicity, 
will be available September 6 for pos 
tion near New York, Box 334, P. 


WOMAN COPY WRITER 
IN DETROIT 
Eight years’ experience. Age 36, unmar 
ried. Available now. Box 339, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











ARTIST— Young man, married; posi- 
tion in Cleveland preferred. Printing 


and engraving house experience. Ver- 
satile, more adept in lettering and de- 
sign. 1271 Beach Court, Cleveland, 0 


EXPERIENCED COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST 





desires home work, price reasonable, 
request samples. La Verne Studio, 143 
Grand Avenue, Mt. Clemens, Michigan 


EXECUTIVE 


TRADE—BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
15 years’ experience, excellent record. 
Age 35. Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 


BANK ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 
Now with Middle West bank, Formerly 


with financial advertising agency. Ag« 
30, married. Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 











Seasoned Newspaper Man wants 
part-time connection in the pub- 
licity field. Has had experience in 
ad and booklet writing, corre 
spondence, research, make-up, art 
editing and publishing. Address, 
for appointment, 
liver Stone, 
1572 President Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ Don’t Publish 
A House Organ— 


Unless you do it right. You must know 
dealers’ problems and viewpoint. I 
ten years I merchandised with dealers, 
and I know ’em like a book. After 
twelve years’ successful H. O. experi- 
ence I’m now writing two for prominent 
New York manufacturers. Both very 
profitable. One client reports four new 
big accounts secured in 30 days by my 
work, Have time and enthusiasm ‘o 
write one more for high-class conce:" 
in or near New York City. Let m: 
make your House Organ bring hone 
the business. Address Box 337, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN CONTROLLING SEV- 
ERAL ACCOUNTS ABOUT TO AD- 
VERTISE NATIONALLY DESIRES 
CONNECTION WITH RECOGNIZED 
AGENCY. WRITE BOX 349, P. 


Artist who has had newspaper and ad- 
vertising agency experience will be in 
New York City beginning September 
5th; would like to give half-time to 
me desiring such a service. Address 
‘K-O,” Box 357, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
PROMOTION MAN 
Ten years’ advertising, selling experi- 
ence, Excellent copy writer, layout 
man. Knows how to plan and execute 
intensive dealer campaigns. A-1 record. 
Box 346, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Young man, 23, knows how and where 
to buy Art, Engraving and_ Printing. 
Can make layouts and select type. 
Considers development primary. Box 
343, P. I. 
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ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Live wire, a producer, proof furnished. 
Have you a proposition for real sales 
ability? Don’t waste your time and 
mine unless you have. Box 338, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Young Man with 8 years’ experience 
in publishing business; available Oct. 
lst. Understands house organ work 
thoroughly, experienced in copy. writ- 
ing, lay-outs, etc., energetic and tireless 
worker with executive ability. Would 
be very valuable as assistant to a live- 
wire Advertising Manager or can take 
charge himself. Box 341, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY AND PROMOTION MAN 
Experience—Secretary and_ publicity 
campaign manager of national organiza- 
tion. Office manager, market-letter 
writer and publicity man in Wall Street. 
Field publicity manager and campaign 
director for the “movies.” Liberty Loan 
publicity worker. New York City news 
paper writer, 15 years. Education—Col- 
lege and Law School. Age 39. Married. 
Box 347, P. I., Chicago Office. 








Potential 
EXPORT SALESMAN 

wants job to prepare himself for selling 
in foreign markets. Willing to make 
necessary sacrifices to gain objective. 
Experience: Three years merchandising 
manager, eighteen months advertising 
work. Age 25, single, college trained. 
Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor (trade paper)— 
thoroughly experienced, wishes New 
York territory connection. Earned 
$4,000 last twelve months. Also com- 
petent to act as publication advertising 
manager or assistant. Understands all 
inside detail work, mail campaigns, 
follow-up of road men, passing credits, 
ete. Good correspondent. Best refer- 
ences, Salary or commission. Box 
340, care Printers’ Ink. 


IDEAS 


IF you want a man of ideas and ideals, 
who has achieved real success with big 
manufacturer; who can edit house-mag- 
azine, write productive sales letters and 
national copy—a man of 35 with wide 
experience in the practice of law before 
entering the advertising field; who now 
has a big advertising job and is in no 
danger of losing it, write to me—J. S. 
Box 352, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising Manager 


—an executive with sales experience, 
qualified to direct every detail of a com- 
plete national campaign. 

His ability to indicate forceful adver- 
tisements, write effective sales letters, 
and prepare result-getting direct-by-mail 
literature is supplemented by a thorough 
knowledge of merchandising and market- 
ing. His recent Saturday cantor Post 
campaign has evoked considerable com- 
ment in advertising circles. 

He’s a college man, thirty-one years 
nid, and married. His present earning 
capacity is $6,000. 

Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 














To DETROIT Agencies and 
Advertising Managers— 


I offer my services! I am at present 
editing two house organs, writing news- 
paper and direct-by-mail advertisements 
and am acting as assistant to the adver- 
tising manager of a large New York 
concern, It is necessary that I locate 
in Detroit permanentiy! Age 26, mar- 
ried. Will accept moderate salary to 
begin. In Detroit September 2, Ad- 
dress Box 345, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SALES DIRECTOR 


Now with big eastern manufacturing con- 
cern; will be available September Ist. 
Experience covers personal selling, sales 
management, direct and general adver- 
tising, dealer co-operation and distribu- 
tion, house organ and magazine writing 
and editing, public speaking—in fact, 
every form of business promotion and 
publicity, Only 33, but now getting 
$8000. Employer writes: ‘Feel that 1 
have had some of my strongest teeth 
drawn without gas in losing you. Hope 
I shall again be able to command your 
services.” If you have an opening of 
suitable size, ask us about No. 7958. 
“We connect the wires.”” FERNALD’S 
EXCHANGE, Inc., Third National Bank 
Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


SPACE BUYER 


at present with Mid-West A A A A 
member—a native of the East—desires 
to return to New York or Philadelphia 
as buyer in small organization or as 
sistant in larger agency, or other re- 
sponsible position, where experience will 
prove valuable and big future oppor- 
tunity offers. Age 27, single, salary 
$200 a month. Available on reason- 
able notice to present employers. Ad- 
dress Box 355, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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J 
Working With 
the Agency 


The entire resources of 
the nation-wide organ- 
ization of the Thos. 
Cusack Co. are at the 
disposal of accredited 
advertising agencies, 
making it possible for 
them to use, to the full- 
est extent, on behalf 
of their clients, the 
tremendous publicity- 
power of OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING. 


WEE Misack 
Outdoor Advertising~Nation Wide 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadwav at 25thSt. J 


| Ef Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring business ! 
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1921 


is rewarding 
FIGLITERS 


HE Holland Furnace Company began an advertising 

campaign in The Tribune in September, 1920. It was 
decided to run a full page every month. That schedule has 
been adhered to in the face of general depression and many 
adverse conditions. The result is summed up as follows by 
C. D. Karr, advertising manager: 














As you would naturally suppose, our business in the Spring of 
1920 was by far the best that we had ever had up to that time. 
You will be interested to know, however, that our sales during 
the past three months have been 25% better than our sales for 
the corresponding months of last year. Our Chicago Tribune ad- 
vertising deserves much of the credit for this splendid result. 


You will be interested to know, too, that when you came out 
with your slogan “1921 Will Reward FIGHTERS,’’ we began 
at once, and since have not stopped doin Vago in our 
power to make that thought an uppermost ideal in the heart 
of every one of our salesmen. Judging from the present out- 
look the demand for Holland Furnaces this year is again going 
to be greater than we can supply. 








T= ADVERTISING columns of The Tribune form a 
directory of the firms who are fighting aggressively for 
business and thereby building the foundation of a new pros- 
perity for every one. They are using The Tribune because 
as a force for stimulating sales there is no question that— 
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